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For  The  Duration  -  -  - 


As  the  industry's  business  journal,  THE  CANNING  TRADE 
has  accepted  the  responsibility  of  keeping  the  industry  in¬ 
formed  of  what  the  Government  requires  of  it  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  food  to  sustain  our  armed  forces,  our  allies  and 
our  civilian  population.  Until  Victory  is  ours  you  will  find 
each  issue  "strictly  business",  free  of  frills,  continuing  how¬ 
ever,  all  the  usual  features,  business  news  and  market  activi¬ 


ties,  giving  all  the  information  needed  to  keep  fully  posted. 
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EVERY  THURSDAY 
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Eastern  War  Time 


Columbia  Network — Coast.to-Coast 


«^k9i^]towCttiitKQ 

Where  the  greatest  stars  of  stage,  screen  and  radio  put  on  their  own  show  for 


the  service  men  of  the  United  Nations.  And  now,  tlirough  the  sponsorship  of 


Corn  Products  Refining  Company,  this  superlative  entertainment  is  brought 


right  to  your  living  room. 


Aou’ll  meet  a  new  galaxy  of  stars  every  week.  Don’t  miss  a  single  show. 


CERELOSE 


Sponsored  by  These  Nationally 
Known  Packaged  Products  . . . 


VICTORY 
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BONDS 
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CORN  PRODUCTS  REFINING  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of 
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ARTIST'S  CONCEPTION  OF. 


The  canning  and  allied  industries  have 
an  all-out  job  for  the  duration — helping  to 
feed  our  fighting  men — our  allies — our  war¬ 
working  nation — and  in  addition,  producing 
important  military  supplies  and  equipment. 

When  the  victory  has  been  won,  we 
will  have  an  equally  big  job — a  world  to  be 
fed — and  better  fed !  Our  government  is  pointing 
the  way  with  a  great  campaign  asking  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  “Eat  Nutritional  Food” — including  at 
least  two  vegetables  a  day.  That  means  an 
increasing  demand  for  canned  foods. 

On  your  today’s  problems,  and  on  to¬ 
morrow’s,  Food  Machinery  Corporation  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  serve  you.  Let  our  engineers  show  you 
how  you  can  get  even  greater  production — 
even  finer  quality — even  longer  life  from  present 
equipment.  And  let  them  help  you  make  plans 
for  the  brighter  days  ahead. 

Our  General  Catalog  can  serve  you  in 
similar  ways.  It  offers  pointers  on  getting  the 
most  from  your  present  equipment.  It  also 
shows  latest  improved  machines.  Send  for  your 
copy. 


Equipment  for  TOMATOES 
AND  TOMATO  PRODUCTS 

SUPER-JUICE  EXTRACTOR — Speeds  up  and  improves  juic¬ 
ing  operations,  by  use  of  non-aerating,  revolving  screw 
principle. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  outstanding  machines  in  our  tomato 
products  line.  More  arc  illustrated  below. 


Criskw-preliMtcf 


Pitrless  Riliry 
Wasiwi 
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Maintaining  high  speed  production  during 
I  the  conning  season  depends  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent  on  keeping  equipment  In  perfect  operating 
order.  And  the  ability  to  make  quick  changes  and 
effect  repairs  of  worn  parts  Is  vitally  Important. 

When  ordering  spare  parts,  remember  that  the 
materials  for  making  new  parts  are  scarce,  and 
stocks  of  replacements  on  hand  are  being  depleted 
quickly.  Make  certain  before  discarding  any  part, 
whether  It  can  be  repaired  for  additional  use. 


1,  Store  your  equipment  re¬ 
pair  parts  carefully,  coat 
with  a  film  of  oil  or  grease. 

2.  Anticipate  your  can  re¬ 
quirements  in  advance. 

3.  Avoid  "rough  handling" 
of  empty  cans,  bent  cans 
cause  trouble. 

4.  Inspect  double  seaming 
mechanism  frequently,  test 
end  seam  periodically- 


5.  Don't  drop  or  throw  cans 
in  retort  baskets,  jammed 
seams  cause  leaks’. 

6.  Keep  closing  machines 
and  other  equipment  well 
greased  and  oiled. 

7.  Warehouse  finished  prod¬ 
ucts  properly,  inspect 
stacks  frequently. 

8.  See  that  retort  thermome¬ 
ter  and  gauges  register  ac- 

_ u/ntchvour timing. 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY 

OFFICES  AND  PLANTS  IN  ALL  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


NO.  9 

OF  A  SERIES 
TO  HELP 
CANNERS 
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(Reprints  of  this  advertisement  are  available  for  posting  up  around  your  plant.  Simply  write  Continental  Can  Co.,  100  E.  42  St.,  N.  Y.C.) 
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A  THOUGHT — We  give  you  Stalingrad,  with  the 
indomitable  courage  and  will  being  shown  by 
men,  women  and  children !  “To  save  their  own 
lives  and  country,”  you  say.  Exactly. 

If  our  country  were  being  beseiged  and  over-run, 
with  its  great  cities  destroyed,  leveled  to  the  ground, 
would  we  continue  to  leisurely  ride  down  to  work,  to 
contend  for  the  highest  dollar,  and  to  object  to  re¬ 
straints  or  interferences  with  our  business?  Would 
we  permit  politics  or  politicians  to  distract  our  atten¬ 
tion;  would  we  spend  all  our  time  criticising  the  men 
trying  to  bring  us  to  a  state  of  sound  defense,  and  to 
protect  us  and  our  families? 

We  give  you  Stalingrad  and  the  Russians! 

You  had  France,  and  Belgium,  Holland  and  Poland; 
and  you  had  Pearl  Harbor  and  Bataan.  Now  listen  to 
what  the  Commanding  General  of  the  Services  of  Sup¬ 
plies —  that’s  our  regiment — Lieut.  Gen.  Brehon  B. 
Somervell  told  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Missouri  Masons, 
in  St.  Louis,  this  week: 

“We  and  our  allies  have  taken  a  terrific  shellacking  all  around 
the  globe.” 

“Our  armed  forces  are  out  in  front,”  he  said.  .  .  .  “But  our 
soldiers  can’t  do  the  whole  job  of  saving  democracy  alone.  Our 
sailors  and  airmen  can’t.  They  need  your  help,  your  all-out 
help,  and  they  need  it  every  hour  of  every  day.  They  need  it 
now.  .  .  .” 

“In  this  total  war  there’s  no  room  in  America  for  any  blocs. 
There’s  no  room  for  a  farm  bloc,  or  a  labor  bloc,  or  an  indus¬ 
trial  bloc,  or  any  other  kind  of  bloc  except  an  American  bloc.” 

Declaring  that  the  Japs  and  Nazis  “hate  us,”  General  Somer¬ 
vell  urged  that  “we  start  throwing  some  of  that  hate  back  in 
their  faces.” 

General  Somervell  asserted  that  he  and  Donald  Nelson,  WPB 
chairman,  “see  eye  to  eye,  we  have  no  quarrel,  no  matter  what 
the  poison-gas  squad  may  say.” 

“And  let’s  not  be  overcritical  of  our  leaders,  of  our  tactics, 
of  our  military  methods.  No  matter  what  we  do  we  seem  always 
to  do  the  wrong  thing  according  to  the  Monday-morning  quarter¬ 
backs  and  the  hindsighters.  And  we’re  always  wrong  in  the 
eyes  of  those  knotty-pine  powder-room  strategists  and  soda- 
fountain  admirals.  .  .  .” 

General  Somervell’s  speech  was  a  plea  for  unity  at  home  to 
-upport  the  fighting  men  on  the  battle  line — and  he  warned  that 
unless  such  unity  is  attained  the  war  will  be  lost. 

Naming  the  countries  that  have  been  conquered  by  the  Axis, 
he  said:  “We’ve  lost  all  our  rubber,  most  of  our  tin,  our  hemp, 
our  silk.  We’ve  lost  ships  by  the  hundreds,  men  by  the  thou- 
ands.  We’ve  lost  the  freedom  of  the  seas.  We’ve  lost  every- 
‘hing  except  a  smug  sense  of  complacency.  And  that’s  the  one 
hing  we’ve  got  to  lose,  and  lose  fast,  or  we’ll  lose  our  inde- 
;)endence.” 

“We’re  all  in  the  same  boat,”  he  said,  “the  rich  and  poor,  the 
•ity  man  and  the  farmer,  the  Republican  and  the  Democrat, 
'lack  men  and  white  men,  Protestants  and  Catholics  and  Jews, 
aanagement  and  labor.  It’s  a  good,  stout  boat.  It  has  wea- 
hered  many  a  wild  storm.  But  it’s  not  going  to  weather  this 
me  unless  we’re  all  good  sailors.” 


“Any  manager  who  uses  the  war  effort  to  take  advantage  of 
labor  is  guilty  of  sabotage,”  he  said,  “and  any  worker  who  lays 
down  his  tools  to  strike,  for  even  an  hour,  is  no  better  than  a 
saboteur.” 

“Let’s  be  realistic.  Let’s  deal  with  saboteurs  as  they  must  be 
dealt  with,  whether  they  land  on  our  shores  in  rubber  boats, 
or  are  home  grown.  They  both  want  to  stop,  or  slow  down  our 
production.” 

“Let’s  stop  all  argument  about  who  will  be  top  man  after  this 
war.  If  we  keep  on  fighting  among  ourselves  the  top  man  is 
going  to  be  Hitler.” 

“Let’s  forget  about  business  as  usual,  pleasure  as  usual,  tires 
as  usual,  and  politics  as  usual.  It’s  going  to  be  the  same  war, 
after  election,  it  is  today.  The  danger  is  going  to  be  just  as 
great,  the  future  just  as  dark.  Hitler  and  the  Japs  don’t  care 
who  wins  American  elections  just  so  we  take  our  minds  off  the 
war  long  enough  to  fight  with  one  another.” 

“The  American  soldier  mixing  with  a  Jap  in  a  dogfight  over 
Australia  doesn’t  relish  the  idea  of  putting  off  any  decision  until 
after  election.  No  soldier,  or  sailor  does,  and  as  for  me  the 
lives  of  our  sons,  the  life  of  any  young  American  out  there 
fighting  for  us  is  more  important  and  more  valuable  than  any 
office  in  any  State  of  the  Union.” 

If  you  ask  us  what’s  the  matter  with  Washington  we 
answer:  they  have  been  too  awfully  polite:  they  have 
bent  backwards  in  their  efforts  to  get  things  done  vol¬ 
untarily,  of  our  own-free-will,  as  boasted  American 
free  men.  And  it  has  not  worked.  It  has  not  worked 
any  more  in  industry  than  it  would  work  in  an  Army 
in  which  the  soldiers  could  do  as  they  please.  In  any 
war  there  has  got  to  be  a  head,  with  absolute  authority 
to  order  what  must  be  done,  and  the  power  to  back 
that  up  with  real  punitive  action.  We  should  have 
learned  that  from  Washington  and  his  Continental 
Army,  where  whole  companies  of  his  soldiers  at  times 
said  they  were  through,  and  would  have  laid  down  their 
arms  and  gone  home,  had  it  not  been  for  his  pleadings, 
or  more  particularly  those  of  Mrs.  Washington.  He 
could  not  order  them  before  a  court  martial.  It  was 
a  democratic  army!  The  same  thing  happened  with 
Generals  Grant  and  Lee  in  the  Civil  War,  and  on  both 
sides ! 

We  will  never  get  this  problem  solved,  and  our  hides 
saved,  until  we  draft  the  entire  population  over  18 
years  of  age,  and  then  assign  all  men  and  women  to 
the  jobs  best  adopted  to  their  abilities,  just  as  they 
assign  the  soldiers.  That’s  the  only  really  democratic 
way  to  fight  a  war,  and  especially  a  world  wide  war 
such  as  this.  As  General  Somervell  says  we  can’t  pur¬ 
sue  our  daily  avocations  and  expect  to  win  this  war. 
We’ve  just  got  to  drop  everything  and  get  into  this 
war,  in  other  words  be  forced  to  save  ourselves  from 
the  slavery  which  every  other  nation  has  found  when 
it  tried  to  carry  on  “as  usual.” 

That  bill,  drafting  the  entire  nation,  ought  to  be 
passed  at  once,  and  put  to  work.  That  would  solve 
the  farm  employment  situation,  stop  the  changing  of 
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jobs  merely  to  get  a  $5.00  per 'week  raise,  keep  the 
mothers  at  home  to  attend  to  their  children  instead  of 
leaving  those  children  to  run  wild  on  the  streets  as  is 
now  happening,  would  furnish  the  needed  help  in  war 
production  plants,  while  it  released  the  younger  men 
to  the  armed  forces.  All  of  us  can  find  in  war-work 
things  to  do  to  help  get  the  supplies  to  our  fighting 
men,  now  while  they  are  needed,  and  so  prevent  the 
war  from  dragging  on  for  years,  with  all  its  loss  of  life 
and  expense.  Knock  all  business  in  the  head  ?  Not  as 
Hitler  will  knock  it  in  the  head,  as  he  has  done  in  every 
country  he  has  conquered,  if  we  do  not  do  this.  A 
moratorium  would  have  to  be  declared  while  all  hands 
get  into  the  fight.  There  can  be,  there  must  be  but 
one  business,  until  we  have  won  this  war.  That  is  what 
our  war  leaders  are  telling  us,  and  they  know.  That’s 
what  Stalingrad  teaches ! 

CLEARING  —  WPB  Order  M-237  sets  at  rest  all 
questions  as  to  when,  how  or  where  canners  may  sell 
their  surplus  products  to  commercial  interests.  You 
have  the  definite  text  in  this  issue,  in  full.  In  last 


week’s  issue  in  our  Review,  we  told  you  that  it  was 
coming.  Now  you  have  it.  Wholesalers  and  retailers 
will  just  have  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  small  amounts 
allowed  within  each  period.  This  will  serve  to  con¬ 
serve  the  supply  and  distribute  it  over  the  widest  pos¬ 
sible  time  between  packs.  In  that  manner  it  will  help 
the  industry,  in  that  it  will  keep  canned  foods  before 
the  public,  and  not  let  it  forget  them.  “When”  and 
“How”  yes,  but  why  “Where?”  “Where”  will  be  an¬ 
swered  by  ODT  in  restricting  shipments  to  nearby 
points.  And  that  will  be  a  blessing  for  the  industry 
in  saving  the  heavy  freight  expenditures,  for  instance 
in  shipping  California  tomatoes  to  Maryland,  and  visa 
versa,  and  will  teach  canners  to  cultivate  their  nearby 
trade,  and  not  to  try  to  cover  the  earth  with  their  indi¬ 
vidually  small  outputs.  That  is  the  only  way  to  develop 
goodwill  for  any  brand:  keep  contented  customers 
steadily  supplied  with  the  goods  they  have  learned  to 
like,  and  steadily  build  up  that  trade.  It  spells  sane 
and  sensible  merchandising — and  in  this  emergency  it 
relieves  the  transportation  question. 


A  SILVER  LINING  FOR  FOOD 
CONTAINERS 

American  Silver  Producer's  Research  Project'* 
for  investigating  and  developing  industrial 
uses  for  silver  advances  some  interesting 
data  for  planting  food  cans. 

The  present  day  tin  can  has  been  and 
continues  to  be  a  satisfactory  metallic 
container  for  a  vast  number  of  purposes. 
Like  all  materials  it  has  certain  inher¬ 
ent  limitations,  such  as  susceptibility  to 
attack  by  a  number  of  chemicals,  etc. 
However,  its  principal  deficiency  at  this 
time  is  one  which  has  nothing  to  do  with 
its  physical  or  chemical  properties,  but 
rather  with  the  geographical  location  of 
its  occurrence — namely — its  availability. 
Most  of  our  tin  comes  to  us  from  the 
East  Indies.  Consequently,  today,  we 
are  faced  with  a  dire  shortage  of  this 
seemingly  indispensable  metal.  To  be 
sure,  food  can  be  packed  in  glass,  but 
to  glass  there  are  two  objections — its 
brittleness,  and  its  need  for  rubber  for 
gaskets  to  provide  an  air-tight  seal.  And 
for  rubber  we  are  worse  off  than  for  tin ! 

We  have  at  hand,  however,  one  metal 
— silver — ^which  can  be  substituted  for 
tin  as  a  container  lining  with  the  out¬ 
standing  advantage  that  it  is  resistant 
to  many  products  which  attack  tin. 

Silver  is  resistant  to  alkalies,  organic 
acids  and  certain  concentrations  of  hy¬ 
drochloric  and  other  mineral  acids.  Most 
organic  silver  salts  are  free  from  color, 
thus  eliminating  the  objectionable  dis¬ 
coloration  of  contents,  even  though  traces 
of  the  silver  may  be  dissolved.  For  that 
reason,  silver  has  long  found  wide  use 
for  a  variety  of  equipment  in  chemical 
manufacturing  plants.  Silver  is  also 
bactericidal  and  may  be  used  in  contact 
with  food,  and  may  even  be  taken  into 
the  body  in  minute  quantities  without 
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danger.  Obviously,  therefore,  silver  is 
eminently  fitted  for  the  linings  of  con¬ 
tainers  of  such  products. 

An  important  factor  from  the  com¬ 
mercial  point  of  view  is  silver’s  intrinsic, 
sentimental  sales  appeal.  The  word  it¬ 
self  connotes  beauty,  value,  permanence 
and  other  desirable  qualities.  This  ap¬ 
peal,  the  sales  executive  will  know  how 
to  exploit. 

Silver  can  be  applied  economically  to 
metal  containers  by  electrode  position  on 
the  sheet  which  can  then  be  formed,  sol¬ 
dered,  etc.  It  can  be  applied  from  the 
very  thinnest  deposits  (0.0001")  up  to 
very  heavy  thicknesses  (0.05")  with 
equal  facility.  It  has  also  been  depos¬ 
ited  under  laboratory  conditions,  at  very 
high  current  densities  up  to  200  amperes 
per  square  foot,  thus  pointing  the  way 
to  reductions  in  the  time  of  “dwell”  in 
the  electroplating  bath  to  a  fraction  of 
common  practice. 

The  cost  of  silver  plating  depends  upon 
the  following  factors: 

1.  The  condition  of  the  basis  metal: 
surface  finish,  freedom  from  impurities, 
pits,  etc. 

2.  The  finish  desired:  high  polish  or 
unpolished  matte  finish,  etc. 

3.  The  volume  of  output. 

4.  The  mechanical  equipment  for 

handling  the  work:  racks;  full-auto¬ 
matic  or  semi-automatic  cleaning,  rins¬ 
ing,  plating,  drying,  etc.  f 

5.  The  weight  of  the  silver  deposited: 
cost,  approximately  28c  per  square  foot 
for  0.001"  thickness.  From  this  should 
be  deducted  the  cost  of  the  material 
which  it  replaces  such  as:  nickel  at  2.5c 
for  the  same  thickness,  copper  at  Ic,  .tin 
at  2.5c,  etc. 

Interest  in  the  use  of  silver  lined  .con¬ 
tainers  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that 


they  are  being  considered  seriously  for 
such  products  as  foodstuffs,  high  grade 
beverages,  beer,  cola  syrup  concentrates, 
condensed  milk  and  evaporated  milk. 

From  a  manufacturing  standpoint,  the 
work  of  the  Silver  Producers*  Research 
Project  has  indicated  that: 

1.  Pore-free  deposits  of  silver  0.001" 
on  deep  drawing  steel  are  readily  obtain¬ 
able. 

2.  On  suitable  base  metal,  such  as 
electroplated  copper  pore-free  silver  de¬ 
posits  as  thin  as  0.0001"  can  be  pro¬ 
duced. 

3.  Deep  drawing  steel  electroplated 
with  ductile  deposits  of  copper  nickel  or 
silver,  or  any  combination  of  these  three 
metals,  can  be  subjected  to  severe  plastic 
deformation,  coll  rolling,  press-forming 
and  heating  operations,  without  perfor¬ 
ating  initially  pore-free  deposits  that 
have  a  total  thickness  of  at  least  0.002". 
(A  copper  undercoat  at  least  0.001"  thick 
is  recommended.)  The  methods  describ¬ 
ed  are  applicable  to  the  production  of 
silver  coated  steel  in  large  sheets. 

4.  Silver  plated  steel  and  objects  fab¬ 
ricated  from  it,  may  be  joined  or  assem¬ 
bled  by  the  use  of  low  temperature  silver 
brazing  alloys  and  induction  heating, 
without  recourse  to  a  protective  atmos¬ 
phere. 

5.  It  is  practicable  to  manufacture 
relatively  low-cost  silver-lined  contain¬ 
ers,  such  as  barrels,  drums  and  cans. 

•  From  the  conclusions  listed  above,  and 
from  the  examples  cited,  it  is  evident 
that  the  work  on  silver-lined  containers 
is  now  ready  to  be  carried  forward  by 
f  i. industry  in  the  plant,  on  pilot  and  full- 
scale,,  commercial  operation.  The  way  is 
pointed  to  the  use  of  electro-deposited 
silver  linings  for  metal  containers  in  a 
host  of  applications. 
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WATCHING  WASHINGTON 


A  weekly  digest  of  Government  requirements  made  upon  the  Canning  and  Allied 
Industries  for  the  winning  of  the  war. 


ORDER  CONTROLS  CANNED 
FOODS  DELIVERIES 

WPB  Order  M-237  places  quotas  on  can- 
ners’  deliveries  of  specified  canned  fruits, 
vegetables  and  juices  available  to  civilians 
after  military  and  Lend-Lease  requirements 
are  met. 

The  War  Production  Board,  Septem¬ 
ber  26,  imposed  controls  over  distribution 
by  canners  of  the  entire  civilian  supply 
of  more  than  60  canned  fruits,  vege¬ 
tables,  and  fruit  and  vegetable  juices. 
The  purpose  of  the  action  is  to  spread 
the  supply  more  equitably  among  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail  distributors  and  also  to 
provide  more  even  distribution  to  con¬ 
sumers  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

No  restrictions  are  placed  on  jellies, 
jams,  marmalades,  preserves,  pickles, 
relishes,  soups,  or  foods  packed  for  in¬ 
fants  and  invalids. 

Supplementary  Order  M-86-a,  which 
was  issued  on  June  27,  required  canners 
to  set  aside  fixed  percentages  of  24  kinds 
of  canned  fruits,  vegetables  and  juices 
for  the  armed  forces  and  Lend-Lease. 
The  remaining  supply  of  these  24  prod¬ 
ucts  and  the  total  supply  of  all  of  the 
other  specified  commodities  are  controlled 
by  Order  M-237. 

Under  the  order  in  the  period  up  to 
November  30  each  canner  may  deliver 
35  per  cent  of  his  1942-43  season  supply 
of  restricted  canned  foods  available  to 
c! /ilians.  Between  December  1  and 
March  31,  1943,  he  may  deliver  another 
35  per  cent  of  his  total.  On  or  after 
/nril  1  he  may  deliver  the  remaining 
3i)  per  cent. 

Civilian  deliveries  already  made  in 
e  cess  of  36  per  cent  before  September 
2  are  not  to  be  considered  in  violation 
c  M-237.  However,  if  they  exceed  the 
S  per  cent  quota  for  the  present  period, 
f  excess  must  be  charged  against  the 
d  very  quota  for  the  next  period,  be- 
g  ning  December  1,  1942. 

a  the  interest  of  transportation  con¬ 
st  .  ation,  any  person  may  ship  a  carload 
d  ng  a  quota  period,  even  though  his 
P'  nitted  delivery  quota  is  less  than  a 
cr  Dad  lot.  The  excess  amount  must  be 
cl  ged  against  the  shipper’s  quota  for 
tl  next  quota  period.  Such  deliveries 
ai  ly  only  to  single  car  railroad  ship- 
m  ts. 

mners  and  distributors  of  the  re¬ 
st  .ted  canned  foods  are  required  to  file' 
de  iled  monthly  reports  on  their  ship- 
wc  ts  on  OPA  Forms  CF-1  and  CF-2. 


The  forms  are  to  be  filed  with  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  at  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
Census  is  the  collecting  and  compiling 
agent  for  such  data  for  the  War  Produc¬ 
tion  Board  and  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration. 

The  pack  of  fruits,  vegetables  and 
juices  in  the  1942-43  marketing  year  is 
estimated  to  be  approximately  273  mil¬ 
lion  cases,  an  all-time  high,  reflecting  a 
large  increase  in  the  production  of  agri¬ 
cultural  truck  crops  for  processing.  This 
compares  with  a  total  pack  of  250  million 
cases  in  the  1941-42  marketing  year  and 
an  annual  average  of  about  200  million 
cases  in  the  five  years  1936-40. 

Of  the  estimated  273  million  cases  to 
be  packed  in  1942-43,  approximately  73 
million  cases  will  be  set  aside  for  the 
armed  forces  and  for  Lend-Lease.  This 
will  leave  about  200  million  cases,  or  73 
per  cent,  for  civilians — about  one  and 
one-half  cases  (36  cans)  per  person. 

Text  of  order  M-237  follows: 

Part  1084 — Canned  Foods 
(Conservation  Order  M-237) 

The  fulfillment  of  requirements  for  the 
defense  of  the  United  States  has  created 
a  shortage  in  the  available  supply  of 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables  for  defense, 
for  private  account  and  for  export,  and 
the  following  order  is  deemed  necessary 
and  appropriate  in  the  public  interest 
and  to  promote  the  national  defense: 

§  1084.15  Conservation  Order  M-237 — 
(a)  Definitions.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
order : 

(1)  “Canner”  shall  mean  any  person 
engaged  in  the  business  of  canning  foods 
in  hermetically  sealed  metal  or  glass 
containers  and  sterilizing  the  same  by 
the  use  of  heat. 

(2)  “Civilian  pack”  shall  mean  the 
total  amount  by  weight  of  all  grades  Of 
all  restricted  canned  foods  in  any  one  of^ 
the  three  groups  listed  in  Exhibit  A 
canned  by  any  canner  during  the  season 
specified,  excluding  any  food  which  the 
canner  is  required  to  set  aside  by  Conser¬ 
vation  Order  M-86  and  orders  amenda¬ 
tory  and  supplemental^  thereto,  and 
which  is  not  released  from  the  operation 
of  such  orders  by  the  Director  General 
for  Operations,  and  also  excluding  any 
canned  foods  actually  purchased  by  or 
contracted  for,  or  packed  pursuant  to 
letter  of  intent  issued  by,  any  non-quot& 
purchaser.  This  definition  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  affect  or  change  the  meaning 
of  the  term  “pack”  as  used  in  Conserva¬ 


tion  Order  M-81,  wherein  such  term 
refers  to  area  of  tinplate  or  terneplate, 
nor  to '  affect  or  change  the  meaning  of 
the  term  in .  Conservation  Order  M-86. 

(3)  “Restricted  canned  foods”  shall 
mean  any  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables 
listed  in  Exhibit  A  attached  hereto, 
packed  in  hermetically  sealed  metal  or 
glass  containers  and  sterilized  by  the  use 
of  heat,  during  the  packing  seasons  indi¬ 
cated  in  said  exhibit,  excluding,  however, 
liquid,  strained,  mashed  or  chopped 
canned  foods  when  packed  as  infant  food 
or  for  invalid  feeding,  and  excluding 
jams,  jellies,  preserves,  marmalades, 
pickles,  relishes,  and  soups. 

(4)  “Non-quota  purchaser”  shall  mean 
the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Marine  Corps, 
the  Coast  Guard,  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey,  the  Defense  Supplies  Corpora¬ 
tion,  War  Shipping  Administration  or 
any  Agency  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  for  supplies  to  be  delivered  to,  or 
for  the  account  of  the  Government  of 
any  country  pursuant  to  the  Act  of 
March  11,  1941,  entitled  “An  Act  to  Pro¬ 
mote  the  Defense  of  the  United  States” 
(Lend-Lease  Act). 

(b)  Restrictions  on  delivery.  (1) 
Without  regard  to  existing  contracts, 
and  except  as  authorized  in  paragraph 
(2)  below,  no  canner  shall  deliver  more 
than  357r  of  his  civilian  pack  of  any 
group  of  canned  foods  listed  in  Exhibit 
A  before  December  1,  1942,  nor  more 
than  70^^  thereof  before  April  1,  1943. 
Deliveries  already  made  on  or  before 
September  26,  1942,  shall  not  be  deemed 
in  violation  of  this  paragraph,  but  shall 
be  charged  first  against  the  35%  per¬ 
mitted  before  December  1,  1942,  and  if 
in  excess  of  35%,  against  subsequent  de¬ 
livery  quotas  in  their  chronological  order. 
The  restrictions  on  delivery  in  this  para¬ 
graph  do  not  prohibit  shipment  for  stor¬ 
age  at  the  point  of  destination  or  in 
transit  in  advance  of  the  permitted  de- 
live^ry  date  if  possession  and  control  do 
not  pass  to  the  purchaser,  but  the  30% 
which  piay  not  be  delivered  before  April 
1,  1943,  must  be  held  at  or  near  the  can- 
ner’s  plant  until  the  time  when  such 
delivery  is  permitted.  For  the  purpose 
of  calculating  the  delivery  quotas  per¬ 
mitted  by  this  paragraph  all  canning 
plants  owned  directly  or  indirectly  by  a 
single  person  may "  be  regarded  as  a 
whole. 

(2)  Any  person  whose  permitted  de¬ 
livery  quotas  of  all  groups  under  para¬ 
graph  (1)  for  any  period  are  less  than  a 
minimum  carload  as  defined  in  appli- 
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cable  Office  of  Defense  Transportation 
orders  may  nevertheless  deliver  a  mini¬ 
mum  carload  and  charge  the  excess 
against  his  quota  for  the  next  quota 
period,  provided  that  such  delivery  is 
actually  made  by  rail  in  a  single  car. 

(c)  Reports.  Canners  and  distribu¬ 
tors  of  restricted  canned  foods  shall  file 
OPA  Forms  CF-1  and  CF-2  monthly  on 
?>r  before  the  dates  required  by  said 
forms  with  the  Bureau  of  Census  acting 
as  collecting  and  compiling  agent  for  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  and  the 
War  Production  Board.  Representa¬ 
tions  made  on  such  forms  shall  be 
deemed  made  to  the  War  Production 
Board.  Canners  to  whom  this  order  ap¬ 
plies  shall  execute  and  file  with  the  War 
Production  Board  such  other  reports  and 
questionnaires  as  said  Board  may  from 
time  to  time  request. 

(d)  Records.  Every  person  to  whom 
this  order  applies  shall  keep  and  preserve 
for  not  less  than  two  years  accurate  and 
complete  records  concerning  inventories, 
production  and  sales. 

(e)  Audit  and  inspection.  All  records 
required  to  be  kept  by  this  order  shall, 
upon  request,  be  submitted  to  audit  and 
inspection  by  duly  authorized  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  War  Production  Board. 


(f)  Violations.  Any  person  who  wil¬ 
fully  violates  any  provision  of  this  order, 
or  who,  in  connection  with  this  order, 
wilfully  conceals  a  material  fact  or  fur¬ 
nishes  false  information  to  any  depart¬ 
ment  or  agency  of  the  United  States  is 
guilty  of  a  crime,  and,  upon  conviction, 
may  be  punished  by  fine  or  imprison¬ 
ment.  In  addition,  any  such  person  may 
be  prohibited  from  making  or  accepting 
further  deliveries  of  or  from  processing 
or  using  material  under  priority  control 
and  may  be  deprived  of  priorities  assist¬ 
ance. 


(g)  Appeals.  Any  person  affected  by 
this  order  who  considers  that  compliance 
herewith  would  work  an  exceptional  and 
unreasonable  hardship  upon  him  may 
appeal  in  writing  to  the  Director  Gen¬ 
eral  for  Operations  setting  forth  the 
pertinent  facts  and  the  reasons  he  con¬ 
siders  that  he  is  entitled  to  relief.  The 
Director  General  for  Operations  may 
thereupon  take  such  action  as  he  deems 
appropriate. 

(h)  Communications  to  War  Produc¬ 
tion  Board.  All  reports  required  to  be 
filed  hereunder  and  all  communications 
concerning  this  order  shall,  unless  other¬ 
wise  directed,  be  addressed  to:  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board,  Food  Branch,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  Ref.:  M-237. 

(i)  Applicability  of  priorities  regula¬ 
tions.  This  order  and  all  transactions 
affected  thereby  are  subject  to  all  ap¬ 
plicable  provisions  of  the  Priorities  Reg¬ 
ulations  of  the  War  Production  Board, 
as  amended  from  time  to  time. 


Issued  this  26th  day  of  September 
1942. 


Ernest  Kanzler, 

Director  General  for  Operations. 


EXHIBIT  A 
Group  I 

Fruits  Packing  season 

Apples,  including:  crabapples...*. . 1942-43 

Applesauce,  including  sauce  from 

crabapples  . 1942-43 

Apricots  .  1942 

Berries  of  all  kinds .  1942 

Cherries,  red  sour  pitted .  1942 

Cherries,  sweet  .  1942 

Combinations  of  orangres  and  Krapefruit . 1942-43 

Cranberries,  including  sauce  and  jelly . 1942-43 

Figs  .  1942 

Fruits  for  salad . 1942-43 

Fruit  cocktail  . 1942-43 

Grapefruit  . 1942-43 

Oranges  . 1942-43 

Peaches,  including  nectarines .  1942 

Pears  .  1942 

Pineapples  . 1942-43 

Plums  .  1942 

Prunes  .  1942 

Group  II 

Fruit  and  vegetable  juices  Packing  season 

Apple  . 1942-43 

Beet  . 1942-43 

Carrot  . 1942-43 

Celery  .  1942 

Cherry  .  1942 

Cranberry  . 1942-43 

Grape  .  1942 

Berry,  all  .  1942 

Grapefruit  . 1942-43 

Grapefruit  and  orange  combination . 1942-43 

Lemon  . 1942-43 

Lime  . 1942-43 

Orange  . 1942-43 

Pineapple  . 1942-43 

Prune  . 1942-43 

Sauerkraut  . 1942-43 

Spinach  .  1942 

Tomato  and  tomato  cocktail .  1942 

Mixed  vegetable  .  1942 

All  fruit  nectars .  1942 

Group  III 

Vegetables _  Packing  season 

Artichokes  . 1942-43 

Asparagus  .  1942 

Green  and  wax  beans .  1942 

Green  soya  beans .  1942 

Lima  beans  .  1942 

Shell  beans  .  1942 

Beets  . 1942-43 

Broccoli  .  1942 

Brussels  sprouts  .  1942 

Cabbage  .  1942 

Carrots  . 1942-43 

Carrots  and  peas . 1942-43 

Cauliflower  .  1942 

Celery  .  1942 

Corn,  including  corn-on-cob .  1942 

Spinach  and  other  green  leafy  vegetables....  1942 

Mushrooms  . 1942-43 

Okra  .  1942 

Onions  . 1942-43 

Peas  .  1942 

Peppers  and  pimentos .  1942 

Potatoes,  white  . 1942-43 

Pumpkin  and  squash .  1942 

Succotash  .  1942 

Sweet  potatoes  and  yams . 1942-43 

Sauerkraut  . 1942-43 

Tomatoes,  whole  or  parts .  1942 

Tomato  puree  and  pulp .  1942 

Tomato  paste  .  1942 

Tomato  sauce  .  1942 

Mixed  vegetables,  including  vegetables 
for  salad  .  1942 


APPLE  BUTTER  CEILING 
ADJUSTMENT 

Taking  cognizance  of  increased  raw 
material  and  labor  costs,  as  well  as  of 
limited  supplies  of  the  types  of  apples 
normally  used,  the  Office  of  Price  Ad¬ 
ministration  September  29  increased 
apple  butter  prices  at  the  packer  level 
approximately  10  per  cent. 

This  increase,  which  is  established  by 
means  of  a  formula  method  of  comput¬ 
ing  packer  maximum  prices  in  Maximum 
Price  Regulation  No.  232  (Apple  Butter), 
becomes  effective  October  1,  1942.  De¬ 
liveries  to  the  Army  on  48,000,000  pounds 
of  apple  butter,  90  per  cent  of  which 
must  be  made  from  fresh  apples,  made 
after  October  1,  will  be  subject  to  ceilings 
established  by  this  regulation. 

The  Army  purchases  will  take  up 
virtually  the  entire  output  of  manufac¬ 
turers  who  make  the  product  from  fresh 
apples,  and  represent  roughly  45  per  cent 
of  total  industry  capacity.  Because  pro¬ 
cessors’  operating  margins  were  im¬ 
paired,  without  such  increases  it  would 
have  been  impossible  financially  for  apple 
butter  manufacturers  to  have  filled  Army 
needs. 

Preliminary  announcement  of  OPA’s 
action  was  made  September  15  in  order 
to  permit  manufacturers  to  enter  their 
bids  for  the  Army  business.  The  new 
regulation  in  general  follows  plans  out¬ 
lined  in  the  earlier  announcement. 
Higher  raw  material  costs  are  recog¬ 
nized,  with  a  maximum  permitted  increase 
of  $8  per  ton  on  apples  over  the  1941 
national  average.  Such  figure  not  only 
takes  into  account  the  average  amount 
(grade  by  grade)  by  which  grower  prices 
actually  have  increased  over  1941,  but 
also  covers  additional  expense  resulting 
from  the  prevailing  shortage  of  low-cost 
apples,  which  has  forced  apple  butter 
packers  to  turn  to  higher  quality. 

Section  1341.452  Packer’s  maximum 
prices  for  apple  butter,  provides: 

(a)  The  packer’s  maximum  price  per 
dozen  or  other  unit  f.o.b.  factory  for  each 
brand,  container  type  and  size  of  appl 
butter  shall  be: 

(1)  The  weighted  average  price  p("' 
dozen  or  other  unit  f.o.b.  factory  charge  ; 
by  the  packer  for  the  brand,  containt 
type  and  size  during  the  months  (' 
October  and  November  1941;  plus 

(2)  One-half  cent  for  each  pound  c 
finished  apple  butter  in  a  dozen  or  othe 
unit  of  that  size  container;  plus 

(3)  The  sum  of  the  weighted  averaj: : 
cost  increases  for  raw  materials,  T1  > 
increase  shall  be  computed  for  each  ra 
material  by  taking  the  difference  pt 
dozen  or  other  unit  of  the  finishd  proi  • 
uct  between  the  weighted  average  co  ., 
delivered  at  the  factory  of  the  raw  m 
terial  purchased  or  contracted  for  b  - 
tween  March  1,  1941,  and  October 
1941,  and  the  weighted  average  cost  de¬ 
livered  at  the  factory  of  the  raw  m'  - 
terial  purchased  or  contracted  for  b  - 
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Food  is  playing  a  vital  role  in  our 
fight  for  Victory.  Vast  quantities 
are  required  to  feed  our  military 
forces  and  civilian  populations,  both 
in  this  country  and  abroad. 

This  demand  is  placing  a  severe 
strain  on  our  national  supply.  It  is 
causing  numerous  changes  in  the  food 
field  .  .  .  bringing  many  new  prob¬ 
lems  to  canners,  grocers,  and  the 
general  public. 


In  recognition  of  this  fact,  Mr. 
Carlton  F.  Sturdy,  nationally  known 
lecturer  and  food  authority,  who  has 
conducted  Canco’s  Speaking  Service 
for  nearly  ten  years,  now  offers  o  new 
series  of  up-to-the-minute  addresses  of 
vital  interest  to  the  trade  and  con¬ 
sumers.  He  will  analyze  changing 
conditions,  and  make  suggestions  as 
to  how  they  may  best  be  met. 

During  the  coming  year,  Mr. 
Sturdy  will  visit  scores  of  cities  and 
towns  throughout  the  country.  By 
radio  and  from  the  lecture  platform, 
he  will  impress  thousands  with  the 
important  place  which  canned  foods 
are  occupying  in  the  present  war¬ 
time  picture. 
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tween  March  1,  1942,  and  October  1, 
1942;  except  as  limited  in  paragraph  (b) 
(3)  of  this  section. 

(b)  In  determining  the  packer’s  maxi¬ 
mum  price: 

(1)  The  “weighted  average  price” 
shall  be  the  total  gross  sales  dollars 
charged  for  each  brand,  container  type 
and  size  divided  by  the  number  of  units 
of  that  item  sold.  All  sales  made  in  the 
regular  course  of  business  during  the 
months  of  October  and  November  1941 
shall  be  included,  except  sales  made  to 
the  United  States. 

(2)  The  “weighted  average  cost”  of 
any  raw  material  shall  be  the  total 
amount  paid  for  it  divided  by  the  total 
number  of  pounds  or  other  unit  pur¬ 
chased. 

(3)  In  computing  the  weighted  aver¬ 
age  costs  of  raw  materials  delivered  at 
the  factory,  the  packer  shall  exclude 
from  the  computation  any  amounts  paid 
in  excess  of  the  following  amounts: 

(i)  For  raw  materials  other  than  fresh 
apples  the  maximum  prices  which  the 
packer’s  supplier  or  suppliers  were  en¬ 
titled  to  charge  him  under  the  General 
Maximum  Price  Regulation  or  under  any 
other  pertinent  Maximum  Price  Regula¬ 
tion  in  the  respective  sales  by  which  the 
raw  materials  were  acquired  by  the 
packer. 

(ii)  For  fresh  apples  the  sum  of  (a) 
the  weighted  average  cost  delivered  at 
the  factory  of  apples  purchased  or  con¬ 
tracted  for  between  March  1,  1941,  and 
October  1,  1941,  and  (b)  $8  a  ton. 

(4)  In  converting  the  increased  cost  of 
raw  materials  into  increased  cost  per 
dozen  or  other  unit  for  each  brand  and 
container  type  and  size,  the  increase  shall 
be  allocated  to  each  container  type  and 
size  in  the  same  proportion  as  costs  of 
raw  materials  in  1941  were  allocated. 

(c)  The  maximum  price  for  each 
brand,  container  type  and  size  for  a 
packer  who  owns  more  than  one  factory 
shall  be  determined  separately  for  each 
factory.  But  if  any  two  or  more  fac¬ 
tories  had  the  same  f.o.b.  factory  prices 
in  1941  a  maximum  price  may  be  de¬ 
termined  uniformly  for  that  group  by 
using  the  combined  figures  of  the  group 
in  the  computations  required  by  para¬ 
graphs  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section.  In 
applying  for  the  specific  authorization 
of  a  price  under  paragraph  (b)  of  Sec¬ 
tion  1341.453,  application  may  be  made 
for  a  uniform  maximum  price  applicable 
to  the  whole  group. 

(d)  Any  packer  who  regularly  sold  a 
purchaser  any  item  of  apple  butter  on  a 
delivered  price  basis  during  the  calendar 
year  1941  shall  increase  the  maximum 
price  for.  the  item,  as  computed  under 
the  preceding  paragraphs  of  this  section, 
by  the  amount  of  the  freight  charge  for 
that  item  which  he  added  to  his  f.o.b. 
factory  price  during  March  1942.  The 
resulting  price  shall  be  the  packer’s 
maximum  delivered  price  for  that  pur¬ 
chaser. 


20  PER  CENT  OF  SALMON  PACK  FREED 


Twenty  per  cent  of  the  total  salmon 
pack  between  March  1  and  October  31 
is  released  for  civilian  consumption  by 
Supplementary  Order  M-86-d,  issued 
September  30  by  the  Director  General 
for  Operations. 

The  entire  1942  pack  of  salmon  was 
frozen  in  canners’  hands  until  further 
notice  by  Supplementary  Order  M-86-c, 
issued  on  September  9.  This  was  done 
to  assure  fulfillment  of  Government  re¬ 
quirements,  which  ,are  at  least  60  per 
cent  of  each  canity’s  pack  of  steelhead, 
Chinook,  silver,  Ted,  pink  and  chum 
species. 

This  order  permits  any  canner  to  de¬ 
liver  for  civilian  consumption  20  per  cent 
of  his  total  pack  of  any  species  of  salmon 
canned  bet^en  March  1,  1942,  and 
October  31,  1942.  However,  in  order  to 


make  such  delivery,  he  must  first  have 
delivered  60  per  cent  of  the  pack  of  the 
species  to  the  Government. 

The  remaining  20  per  cent  is  to  be 
retained  by  the  canner  until  it  is  de¬ 
termined  whether  the  pack  or  any  part 
of  it  will  be  required  by  the  Government. 
Otherwise,  it  will  be  released  for  civilian 
consumption. 

A  total  of  about  1,156,000  cases  will  be 
released  to  civilians  within  the  next  few 
months.  This  represents  about  one-fifth 
of  the  total  annual  consumption  of 
salmon.  Annual  consumption  of  canned 
salmon  in  the  United  States  is  5,500,000 
to  6,000,000  cases. 

The  estimated  1942  salmon  pack  and 
details  of  the  distribution  under  the 
order  are  found  in  the  accompanying 
table. 


ESTIMATED  1942  SALMON  PACK  AND  DISTRIBUTION  UNDER 
SUPPLEMENTARY  ORDER  M-86-d 


(Unit:  1,000  cases) 

Reserved  for  To  be  held 

Total  Government  Released  for  Civilians  until  further 
Species  Pack  (60%  of  total)  (20%  of  total)  notice  (20% 

of  total) 

Pink  .  2,800  1,680  560  560 

Red  .  1,200  720  240  240 

Chinook  .  250  150  50  50 

Chum  .  1,000  600  200  200 

Silver  .  500  300  100  100 

Steelhead  . 30  18  6  6 

TOTAL  .  5,780  3,468  1,156  1,156 


SARDINE  CATCH  UNDER 
ALLOCATION 

Machinery  to  allocate  the  pilchard 
catch  (sardines)  among  canners  or  other 
processors  at  San  Francisco,  Monterey, 
Los  Angeles  Harbor  and  other  ports  is 
set  up  by  Amendment  No.  1  to  Conserva¬ 
tion  Order  M-206,  issued  September  30 
by  the  Director  General  for  Operations. 

Beginning  September  30,  vessel  opera¬ 
tors,  canners  and  other  processors  are 
required  by  this  amendment  to  make  de¬ 
livery  or  accept  delivery  of  raw  pilchards 
only  in  conformity  with  directions  issued 
by  the  Director  General  for  Operations. 

To  permit  flexibility  and  to  avoid  un¬ 
necessary  administrative  detail,  no  spe¬ 
cific  allocations  for  deliveries  to  canneries 
are  provided  in  the  order.  The  Director 
General  for  Operations  is  authorized 
from  time  to  time  to  allocate  the  supply 
of  pilchards,  and  direct  the  time,  man¬ 
ner  and  quantities  that  vessel  owners 
may  deliver  to  canneries  and  processors 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  Unless  and  until 
instructions  are  given,  deliveries  may 
continue  as  before. 

Specific  allocation  instructions  will  be 
issued  in  writing  through  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  of  Order  M-206,  located  at  the 
WPB  Regional  Office  in  San  Francisco. 
The  instructions  are  to  be  carried  out 
without  regard  to  existing  contracts. 

The  amendment  is  necessary  to  assure 


more  equitable  distribution  of  the  pil¬ 
chard  catch  among  processors.  At  pres¬ 
ent,  Monterey  is  receiving  more  pilchard 
than  the  local  canneries  can  handle. 

As  a  result,  canneries  at  San  Francisco 
are  not  receiving  their  share  of  pilchards. 
Consequently,  the  sardine  pack  is  run¬ 
ning  behind  that  of  1941.  It  is  believe  ! 
that  this  will  be  corrected  by  the  nev/ 
amendment. 

M-206,  which  was  issued  on  August 
19,  prohibited  contracts  or  agreements 
between  fishing  vessel  operators  arl 
canners  or  other  processors  of  pilcharc  ; 
to  limit  the  amount  of  pilchards  whic  i 
could  be  caught. 

CLASS  CONTAINER  STAN  DARI 
CHANCED 

A  change  in  definition  of  standa'  I 
glass  containers  for  preserves  and  jel 
was  made  September  30  with  issuan  3 
by  the  War  Production  Board  of  Ord  ' 
L-103  as  amended.  The  order  cove  .? 
glass  container  and  closure  simplific  - 
tion.  The  definition  of  a  jelly  and  pr  - 
serve  container  now  includes  the  co  - 
tainer  described  in  “Exhibit  10”  of  t  3 
order,  which  has  a  12\<!  ounce  overfly  / 
capacity  instead  of  the  one  described  i 
“Exhibit  9,”  which  has  11%  ounces,  u 
the  original  order  “Exhibit  9”  was  a 
typographical  error. 
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FOR  THE 


RETAILERS  MUST  REPORT 
ADJUSTED  FRUIT  PRICES 

Retailers  who  adjust  their  prices  on 
the  1942  pack  of  canned  peaches,  pears, 
pineapple  or  pineapple  juice,  which  are 
designated  as  cost-of-living  commodities 
by  the  General  Maximum  Price  Regu¬ 
lation,  must  file  one  or  more  statements 
showing  such  adjustments  with  the  ap¬ 
propriate  War  Price  and  Rationing 
Board,  OPA  announced  September  28. 

Such  adjustments  may  be  made  under 
the  original  Maximum  Price  Regulation 
No.  197  (Canned  Fruits  and  Canned  Ber¬ 
ries  at  Wholesale  and  Retail),  to  take 
account  of  increased  costs  in  putting  up 
the  new  pack.  Each  such  adjustment 
must  be  reported  on  or  before  the  tenth 
•f  the  month  following  the  month  in 
which  the  adjustment  was  made. 

The  new  amendment  No.  2  to  the 
wholesale  and  retail  canned  fruit  and 


berry  regulation  becomes  effective  Octo¬ 
ber  3,  1942. 

Importers  of  canned  Cuban  pineapple 
and  pineapple  juice  who  did  not  make 
any  purchases  of  these  products  during 
either  November,  1941,  or  March,  1942, 
may  use  as  their  ceiling  price  the  maxi¬ 
mum  figure  of  their  most  closely  competi¬ 
tive  seller,  who  is  also  an  importer. 

If  a  maximum  price  cannot  be  de¬ 
termined  in  that  manner,  the  importer 
may  apply  to  OPA  for  specific  authoriza¬ 
tion  of  a  maximum  price. 


FACTORY  TRUCKS  CONTROLLED 

Inddstrial  power  (factory)  trucks 
were  put  under  complete  WPB  allocation' 
control,  including  control  over  produc¬ 
tion,  by  Amendent  No.  1  to  Limitation 
Order  L-112  announced  September  29  by 
the  Director  General  for  Operations.  The 


action  was  taken  to  insure  best  use  of 
production  facilities,  minimum  inventory 
in  process,  and  maximum  production  of 
trucks. 

After-  October  15,  1942,  no  manufac¬ 
turer  of  trucks  may  accept  any  order  or 
make  any  delivery  unless  it  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  authorization  by  WPB,  and 
then  the  order  may  be  placed  only  with 
the  manufacturer  designated  by  WPB. 

Before  October  15,  1‘942,  orders  may 
be  accepted,  and  deliveries  may  be  made, 
only  on  an  order  rated  A-9  or  higher  on 
Preference  Rating  Certificate  PD-IA  or 
PD-3A,  or  on  a  Preference  Rating  Cer¬ 
tificate  in  the  PD-408  series. 

Applications  to  WPB  to  secure  permis¬ 
sion  to  buy,  sell,  and  deliver  trucks  after 
October  15,  1942,  are  to  be  made  on 
Form  PD-556,  containing  all  pertinent 
information. 
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CliIslio/m-RuJer  Co., me. 


PLANT  AND  MAIN  OFFICE 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

BRANCH  OFFICES  AND  WAREHOUSES 
COLUMBUS.  WIS. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


O/enffhin^ 


CRCO  REPRESENTATIVES 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore,  Md. 
Jas.  Q.  Leavitt  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah 
Jas.  Q.  Leavitt  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Lenfestey  Supply  Co.,  Tampa,  Fla. 

W.  D.  Chisholm,  Niagara  Falls,  Canada 


Time  • 


Canners  are  facing  a  double  problem 
in  their  all-out  war  effort — the  need 
for  increased  capacity  and  serious 
shortages  of  labor.  With  CRCO 
equipment,  man-power  is  released 
while  production  mounts.  Keep  this 
in  mind  when  planning  for  your  1943 
pack.  Replace  worn-out  equipment 
with  CRCO  machines — there’s  no 
better  way  to  increase  capacity  and 
meet  labor  conditions. 


GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


WALTER  CRAEFE  LEAVES  OPA 

Walter  L.  Graefe  of  Pomona  Products 
Company,  Pomona,  Georgia,  who  last 
March  joined  the  Price  Division  of  Food 
and  Food  Products  Section  of  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  as  consultant, 
officially  terminated  his  services  with 
that  branch  early  in  September. 

BRITISH  WAR-TIME  LABELS 

The  British  Ministry  of  Supply  has 
issued  an  interpretation  of  their  previ¬ 
ous  order  with  reference  to  the  amount 
of  color  printing  on  labels  and  pre¬ 
packed  goods.  The  previous  order  stated 
that  the  labels  may  go  through  the  print¬ 
ing  machine  twice,  and  in  addition  the 
label  may  be  varnished.  The  present 
order  explains  that  the  limitation  of 
“twice  through  the  machine”  does  not 
limit  the  number  of  colors  which  may 
be  printed  in  each  of  the  two  operations 
permitted. 

WPB  PACK  REPORTS 

The  War  Production  Board  under 
Order  M-86-a  requires  that  seasonal 
packs  be  reported  within  15  days  after 
the  completion  of  any  individual  pack. 
These  reports  should  be  made  to  WPB 
on  Form  PD-343. 


CHAIN  BELT  GETS  “E”  AWARD 

Chain  Belt  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis¬ 
consin,  has  received  the  Army-Navy  “E” 
Award  for  outstanding  contribution  to 
the  Victory  Program.  The  company  is 
one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of 
chain  belts  and  power  transmission 
machinery. 


MISS  ATWATER  IN  WPB  CAMPAIGN 

Miss  Ruth  Atwater,  Co-director  of  the 
National  Canners  Association  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  Division,  is  one  of  ten  well  known 
business  and  professional  women  selected 
by  the  War  Production  Board  to  assist 
in  the  national  salvage  campaign  and 
has  been  granted  a  two  months’  leave  by 
the  Association,  during  which  time  she 
will  work  in  Missouri,  Kansas,  Arkansas 
and  Nebraska  with  headquarters  in 
Kansas  City,  returning  to  the  Association 
on  November  21. 

CHAINS  ELECT  OFFICERS 

John  A.  Logan  was  elected  president 
of  the  National  Association  of  Food 
Chains  at  the  organization’s  ninth  an¬ 
nual  convention  held  in  Chicago. 

New  vice-presidents  were  elected  by 
the  chain  group  as  follows:  A.  D.  Davis, 
of  Winn  &  Lovett  Co.,  Jacksonville; 
Milton  Sandell,  of  Benner  Tea  Co.,  Bur¬ 
lington,  Iowa,  and  Charles  Von  der  Ahe, 
of  Von’s  Grocery  Co.,  Los  Angeles. 

C.  M.  Robertson,  president  of  Kroger 
Grocery  &  Baking  Co.,  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  chain  store  association 
board  of  directors,  to  fill  the  unexpired 
term  of  the  late  Albert  H.  Morrill.  T.  J. 
Conway  of  Fisher  Bros.,  Cleveland,  was 
named  to  succeed  to  the  board  post  of 
Elwood  H.  Fisher,  now  in  the  Army,  and 
T.  C.  Grindberg,  of  the  Council  Oaks 
Stores,  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  was  added  to 
the  directorate. 

SCHUCKL  WAREHOUSE 

Work  has  been  started  at  Sunnyvale, 
Calif.,  on  the  construction  of  a  ware¬ 
house  for  the  canning  firm  of  Schuckl 
&  Co.  to  cost  $60,000. 


COLONEL  DEWEY  WITH  WPB  RUBBER 
BRANCH 

Rubber  Director  William  M.  Jeffers 
announced  September  30  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Colonel  Bradley  Dewey  of  the 
Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Company,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Massachusetts,  as  Deputy  Rubber 
Director.  Colonel  Dewey  is  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  synthetic  rubber  research  in 
the  United  States  and  his  company  was 
the  second  in  this  country  to  use  rubber 
Latex  on  a  commercial  scale,  and  one  of 
the  first  to  substitute  synthetic  rubber 
for  the  natural  product.  In  1938  Colonel 
Dewey  visited  many  of  the  European 
rubber  factories  and  laboratories  and 
returned  to  the  United  States  to  start 
intensive  research  in  Buna  S  rubber. 
Materials  to  erect  a  synthetic  rubber 
plant  with  its  own  funds  were  granted 
the  company  in  September  1941  and  the 
plant  went  into  operation  August  of  this 
year.  Holder  of  the  Distinguished  Ser¬ 
vice  Medal  for  his  work  as  Chief  of  the 
Gas  Defense  Division  of  the  Chemical 
Warfare  Service  in  World  War  I,  Colonel 
Dewey  has  served  as  a  CWS  consultant 
since.  He  also  is  a  consultant  on  rubber 
problems  to  the  Army  Quartermaster 
Corps. 

FLORIDA  CONVENTION  DATES 

The  Eleventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Florida  Canners  Association  will  be  held 
October  16  at  the  Tampa-Terrace  Hotel, 
Tampa,  Florida,  according  to  Executive- 
Secretary  C.  C.  Rathbun. 

CAL  PACK  IN  THE  SERVICES 

With  the  passing  of  September  the 
service  flag  of  the  California  Packing 
Corporation  displayed  220  stars. 

CANCO’S  MR.  STURDY  SPEAKS 

Carlton  F.  Sturdy  of  the  American 
Can  Company  Speaking  Service,  will 
make  two  talks  at  Harrison,  Arkansas 
on  October  8,  one  before  the  High  School 
Assembly,  and  another  before  the  Rotary 
and  Civic  Groups. 

CANNERS  ATTEND  GROCERS  MEETING 

Representatives  of  leading  California 
canning  concerns  are  in  attendance  this 
week  at  the  Forty-third  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  California  Retail  Grocers  and 
Merchants  Association,  Ltd.,  at  Del 
Monte,  the  gathering  taking  the  form  of 
a  “war  emergency”  conference.  Preston 
McKinney,  secretary  and  vice-president 
of  the  Canners  League  of  California,  is 
to  make  a  talk  on  the  “Distribution  of 
Canned  Foods  Under  War  Conditions” 
and  there  are  to  be  addresses  by  Harry 
F.  Camp,  Office  of  Price  Administration; 
Charles  W.  Williams,  OPA,  who  will 
speak  on  food  rationing  regulations; 
Ralph  Starr  Butler,  General  Foods  Corp., 
and  Joseph  S.  Pardieck,  vice-president  of 
the  Dehydrated  Foods  Association.  Dr. 
W.  Palmer  Lucas,  of  the  University  of 
California  Medical  School  will  speak  on 
practical  nutrition. 


1942  PACK  RED  PITTED  CHERRIES 

Compiled  by  N.  C.  A.  Division  of  Statistics 

September  30, 

1942. 

State 

No.  2 

No.  10 

Misc. 

Total 

New  York  and  Pennsylvania.... 

229,861 

311,009 

23,088 

563,958 

Michigan,  Wisconsin  &  Ohio.... 

931,188 

1,304,406 

47,348 

2,282,942 

Western*  . 

19,447 

182,1-89 

13,273 

214,909 

TOTAL  . 

.  1,180,496 

1,797,604 

83,709 

3,061,809 

1941  PACK 

RED  PITTED 

CHERRIES 

New  York  and  Pennsylvania.... 

98,238 

150,631 

43,892 

292,761 

Michigan,  Wisconsin  &  Ohio . 

756,812 

710,292 

85,467 

1,552,571 

Western*  . 

34,449 

157,979 

26,715 

219,143 

TOTAL  . 

889,499 

1,018,902 

156,074 

2,064,475 

1940  PACK 

RED  PITTED 

CHERRIES 

New  York  and  Pennsylvania.... 

307,570 

196,766 

67,264 

571,600 

Michigan,  Wisconsin  &  Ohio.... 

.  1,570,999 

796,868 

67,832 

2,435,699 

Western*  . 

100,566 

226,101 

88,907 

415,574 

TOTAL  . 

„....  1,979,135 

1,219,735 

224,003 

3,422,873 

*Includes  Colorado,  Kansas,  Idaho,  Nebraska,  Montana,  Washington, 

Oregon  and  Utah. 
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Vicfolf  LABELS 

Utilize  your  stock  of  old  labels  for  products  which 
you  no  longer  pack.  Block  out  portions  undesir¬ 
able  and  imprint  information  to  suit  your  particular 
need.  Or,  too,  print  a  1  color  label  on  the  reverse  side 
of  any  type  old  labels  you  may  have.  Our  imprint 
department  will  be  glad  to  assist  you. 

Canners  everywhere  are  finding  this  a  profitable 
way  of  disposing  of  old  stocks  and  availing  them¬ 
selves  of  added  storage  space. 

EMERGENCY  or  GOVERNMENT  ORDERS 

PRINTED  1  COLOR  (BLUE  OR  BLACK) 

ON  8  HR.  DELIVERY 

WE  HAVE  A  PRODUCTION  CAPACITY  OF 

1  MILLION  LABELS  A  DAY 

-  LET  US  HELP  YOU  TODAY  - 

STANDARD  PRINTING  &  LITHDGRAPHIN6  CD. 

536-38-40-42-44  WEST  PRATT  STREET 
BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 


FIRE  DEFENSE 

IS 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

★  ★  ★ 

Keep  your  plant  and  premises  clean. 

Keep  grass  and  weeds  cut  close. 

Keep  oily  waste,  etc.  in  self-closing 
metal  cans. 

Keep  gasoline,  etc.  stored  outside  of 
main  buildings. 

KEEP  ADEQUATELY  INSURED 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Incorporated 

Chicago,  Illinois 


I  UKt  DEWALCO 
ADHESIVES'-' 


THEYHE  Baux^ 

rOR  CANHBtsf^ 


Prompt  shipment  of  com¬ 
plete  line  of  lap  pastes, 
pick-up  gums  and  cements, 
case  sealing  glue. 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Baltimore 

Serving  the  Eastern  Shore 

Ollier  warehouse  stocks  conveniently  located  in 
all  canning  areas. 

iDEWKY  &  AI.MV  CUKMICALa). 


PEA  GRADERS 
PEA  CLEANERS 
SAMPLE  GRADERS 
CLEAN-UP  HULLERS 
TOMATO  WASHERS  &  SCALOERS 
CORN  CLEANERS 
CORN  TRIMMERS 
SPINACH  WASHERS 
ASPARAGUS  PACKER 

All  of  our  usual  construction.  Let  us  have  your 
inquiries  for  these  and  any  special  machines. 


THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTTCO. 

**Th9  Original  Cradar  Honam” 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 
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THE  TIN  SUPPLY  AND  THE  WAR 


The  Combined  Raw  Materials  Board  of  the  Office  of  War  Information,  outlines 
Tin's  vital  position  in  the  Victory  drive  and  the  production  measures  in  effect. 


Tin  for  British  Spitfires  depends  on  the 
rainfall  in  Nigeria  and  on  using  what 
water  there  is  to  the  limit.  More  tin  for 
MacArthur’s  forces  depends  on  the 
skill  of  Malayan  miners  evacuated  to 
Australia. 

These  are  just  two  of  many  elements 
in  a  world-wide  battle  for  tin  under  the 
general  direction  of  the  Combined  Raw 
Materials  Board  that  involves  new  mines, 
new  methods  of  production,  new  smelters, 
new  shipping  routes,  new  measures  of 
conservation  and  salvage  in  many 
countries. 

When  the  Japanese  over-ran  the  Malay 
Peninsula  and  the  East  Indies  early  this 
year  they  seized  an  area  that  produced 
almost  three-quarters  of  the  free  world’s 
tin  supply  and  the  bulk  of  its  smelting 
capacity  as  well. 

This  might  have  been  a  body  blow  to 
the  United  Nations.  Without  tin  no  air¬ 
plane  could  fly,  no  tank  could  roll  into 
battle.  Tin  is  the  solder,  the  adhesive 
that  binds  wires  and  carburetors  and 
cylinders  into  fighting  machines.  Tin 
preserves  the  food  that  soldiers  eat. 

What  has  the  rainfall  in  Nigeria  got 
to  do  with  British  Spitfires?  You  have 
to  have  water  to  wash  tin  ore  just  as 
you  have  to  have  water  to  wash  gold. 
In  the  tin-producing  section  of  Nigeria 
the  ores  are  rich  but  water  is  scarce 
much  of  the  year.  The  few  rains  come 
only  from  May  to  September.  Every 
bucketful  is  hoarded  and  used  over  and 
over  again  until  it  is  so  thick  with  im¬ 
purities  you  can  pick  it  up  by  the  hand¬ 
ful.  An  extra  inch  or  two  of  rainfall 
can  mean  many  hundreds  more  tons  of 
tin  for  the  weapons  of  war.  No  farmer 
in  Kansas  ever  prayed  harder  for  rain 
than  the  miners  in  Nigeria.  Lacking 
extra  rain,  equipment  that  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  use  the  water  longer  also  means 
more  tin. 

What  have  Malayan  tin  miners  got  to 
do  with  General  MacArthur’s  armies? 
Malayan  tin  miners  are  the  most  skilled 
in  the  world.  Hundreds  of  them  were 
evacuated  as  Malaya  Was  falling  and 
shipped  to  Australia  to  help  develop 
Australian  mines  and  thus  make  the 
Australian  factories  which  assist  in  sup¬ 
plying  MacArthur  independent  of  the 
western  world  for  tin. 

The  tin  problem  is.  common  to  all  the 
United  Nations.  It  is  not  one  that  could 
be  met  by  any  of  them  alone.  The  cause 


of  all  depends  on  quick  and  concerted 
action  in  many  parts  of  the  world  and 
on  many  different  fronts  to  get  enough 
tin  for  war  production  and  cut  civilian 
consumption  to  the  essential  minimum. 

The  Combined  Raw  Materials  Board 
was  created  to  deal  with  such  situations. 
The  United  States  and  Great  Britain  are 
represented  on  the  Board  and  its  job  is 
to  coordinate  and  recommend  combined 
action  to  serve  the  raw  material  needs 
of  all  the  United  Nations.  The  programs 
are  carried  out  by  the  operating  agencies 
of  the  British  and  American  Govern¬ 
ments  in  accordance  with  the  Board’s 
recommendations. 

Long  before  Singapore  surrendered  a 
re-examination  of  United  Nations’  tin 
requirements  and  resources  was  already 
underway  and  one  of  the  Combined 
Board’s  first  acts  after  its  establishment 
was  to  recommend  a  broad  program 
based  on  its  findings.  To  increase  pro¬ 
duction,  the  Board  recommended  meas¬ 
ures  to  assure  capacity  operation  of  the 
Bolivian  mines,  the  biggest  producers  re¬ 
maining  within  the  United  Nations’ 
control.  These  are  being  carried  out. 
Other  areas  of  supply  in  Canada,  South 
America,  Africa  and  Australia  are  also 
being  developed  and  production  expanded. 
Even  some  of  England’s  ancient  Roman 
mines,  first  worked  2,000  years  ago  and 
then  neglected  as  richer  areas  were 
opened  up  in  the  late  nineteenth  century, 
have  once  again  put  into  production.  Men 
have  sweated  and  toiled  to  transport  new 
machinery  into  remote  Nigeria.  Ore 
extracting  equipment  has  been  sent  on 
the  long  sea  journey  from  the  United 
States  to  Australia. 

Lack  of  smelting  capacity  was  as 
critical  as  the  reduction  of  tin  ore  re¬ 
sources.  Tin  ore  in  itself  cannot  be  made 
into  weapons  of  war.  Tin  must  be 
smelted.  Building  up  new  supplies  of  ore 
without  building  the  plants  in  which  to 
smelt  it  would  be  no  more  helpful  to 
beating  Hitler  than  digging  up  earth  and 
leaving  piles  of  it  around.  The  Board 
first  recommended  immediate  and  sharp 
expansion  in  the  capacity  of  the  Texas 
City  tin  smelter.  As  a  result  this  smelter 
will  be  able  to  produce  at  the  rate  of 
52,000  tons  annually  by  the  end  of  this 
year. 

This  action  made  possible  allocation  by 
the  Board  of  a  major  share  of  Bolivian 
tin  ore  for  direct  shipment  to  the  United 
States,  which  previously  had  almost  no 


smelting  capacity.  It  saved  shipping 
time,  reduced  the  danger  of  loss  by 
submarine  and  provided  new  smelting 
capacity  further  from  the  fighting  lines 
than  Britain’s  smelters. 

The  Belgian  Congo  is  also  an  impor¬ 
tant  tin  producer  and  possesses  consider¬ 
able  smelting  capacity.  In  order  to  sup¬ 
plement  the  tin  smelted  at  Texas  City 
the  Board  allocated  most  of  the  Congo’s 
smelted  tin  to  the  United  States  and 
on  its  recommendation  equipment  was 
shipped  to  make  possible  increasing  out¬ 
put  from  Congo  smelters. 

In  addition  the  United  States  gets  tin 
ore  from  Alaska  and  the  French  Came- 
roons  and  Mexico’s  exportable  surplus. 
Tin  ore  from  Nigeria,  South  Africa  and 
other  areas  has  been  allocated  to  Great 
Britain. 

Allocations  from  United  Kingdom  sup¬ 
plies  are  slated  for  Russia.  New  Zealand 
is  being  supplied  with  tin  by  the  United 
States  until  Australian  capacity  has  been 
increased  sufficiently  to  do  the  job. 

The  Combined  Raw  Materials  Board 
has  also  recommended  measures  making, 
for  maximum  conservation  in  the  use  of 
tin  to  the  governments  of  both  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States. 
Paper  cartons  or  glass  jars  are  replac¬ 
ing  tin  cans  in  kitchens  and  many  other 
ordinary  civilian  uses  have  been  reduced 
or  eliminated.  The  Board  has  secured  a 
running  interchange  of  information  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries  on  the  use  of 
substitutes  and  changes  in  military  speci¬ 
fications  where  possible.  In  addition 
full  information  is  being  made  avail¬ 
able  to  the  other  United  Nations  to 
assist  them  in  enforcing  similar  con¬ 
servation  measures. 

The  appropriate  agencies  in  both 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
were  asked  to  extend  available  capacity 
for  detinning  and  to  take  every  other 
means  for  collecting  and  reclaiming  the 
maximum  quantities  of  scrap  to  supple¬ 
ment  available  quantities  of  ore. 

This  coordinated  campaign,  extending 
from  the  kitchens  of  housewives  on 
United  States  main  streets  and  English 
villages  across  the  seas  and  around  the 
world  to  mines  and  smelters  in  distant 
places,  is  now  in  high  gear.  Upon  its 
success  the  United  Nations  depend  for 
tin  enough  to  make  the  weapons  that 
will  bring  victory. 
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FREIGHT  RATES  REDUCED  ON 
CANS  FOR  TIN  SALVAGE 

Freight  rate  reductions  intended  to 
make  possible  the  economical  detinning 
of  cans  have  been  made  by  the  Pacific 
Coast  railroads,  Joseph  B.  Eastman, 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Trans¬ 
portation,  said  September  25.  The  Pacific 
Coast  carriers,  at  Mr.  Eastman’s  re¬ 
quest,  approved  reductions  on  tin  cans, 
for  detinning  purposes  only,  from  vari¬ 
ous  points  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
to  South  San  Francisco,  California.  In 
no  instance  do  the  new  rates  exceed  58 
cents  per  100  pounds,  the  highest  level 
which  would  permit  economical  detinning. 
To  allow  free  movement  of  this  traffic, 
the  railroads  also  lowered  the  carload 
minimum  weight  to  30,000  pounds,  the 
approximate  weight  of  a  carload  of 
crushed  tins. 

The  ODT’s  proposal  of  the  rate  re¬ 
visions  was  filed  at  the  request  of  the 
Salvage  and  Surplus  Property  Branch 
of  the  Office  of  the  Quartermaster  Gen¬ 
eral,  War  Department,  and  the  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board.  The  new  rates  are 
expected  to  result  in  the  recovery  of 
increased  quantities  of  critically  needed 
tin  and  a  good  grade  of  scrap  steel. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  granted  permission,  effective  Sep¬ 
tember  28,  for  the  publication  of  the 
reduced  rates  on  one  day’s  notice. 


FOOD  REQUIREMENTS  FISHERIES 
COMMITTEE 

Claude  R.  Wickard,  Chairman  of  the 
Foods  Requirements  Committee,  Septem¬ 
ber  25  announced  the  membership  of  the 
Fisheries  Committee  of  the  Foods  Re¬ 
quirements  Committee.  Establishment 
of  the  Fisheries  Committee  was  an¬ 
nounced  August  1,  with  Lawrence  T. 
Hopkinson,  chief  of  the  Fishery  Section 
of  the  WPB  Food  Branch,  as  chairman. 

The  committee’s  membership  includes: 
D.  L.  Crawford,  Vice-Chairman,  WPB 
Office  of  Civilian  Supply;  L.  D.  Sturgeon, 
State  Department;  Comdr.  A.  W.  Eldred, 
Navy  Department;  I.  N.  Gabrielson,  De- 
partment  of  the  Interior;  R.  F.  Hend¬ 
rickson,  Department  of  Agriculture; 
Charles  Carter,  U.  S.  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion;  T.  L.  Daniels,  Chemicals  Branch, 
WPB;  H.  T.  Morse,  War  Shipping 
Administration;  Byron  Spence,  Office 
of  Lend-Lease  Administration;  C.  W. 
Triggs,  OPA;  T.  R.  Merryweather, 
Board  of  Economic  Warfare;  Col.  P.  A. 
Logan,  War  Department. 

The  Fisheries  Committee  was  estab¬ 
lished  to  serve  the  Foods  Requirements 
Committee,  the  War  Production  Board, 
and  other  government  agencies  in  an  ad¬ 
visory  capacity  on  matters  relating  to 
the  supply,  conservation,  allocation,  im¬ 
portation  and  rationing  of  fish  and 
fishery  products.  Its  duties  include  the 
studying  of  military,  civilian  and  foreign 


fish  requirements  and  recommending 
programs  to  meet  those  requirements.  It 
also  prepares  estimates  concerning  the 
supply  of  fishery  products,  and  draws  up 
programs  to  govern  fishing  operations  in 
domestic  waters  in  order  to  obtain  fishery 
products  needed  for  the  war  effort  and 
the  civilian  economy.  The  committee  also 
advises  on  imports  of  fishery  products, 
allocations  and  rationing. 

The  determinations  and  findings  of  the 
Fisheries  Committee  are  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Foods  Requirements  Committee 
for  its  consideration  in  making  final  de¬ 
cisions  regarding  the  food  program  of 
the  United  States  and  the  United 
Nations. 

BLACKPLATE  REJECTS  UNDER 
QUOTA 

Blackplate  rejects  are  subject  to  quota 
restrictions  of  Order  M-104,  it  was  made 
clear  September  28  with  announcement 
of  an  amended  version  of  the  order. 

The  order  sets  up  quota  restrictions 
for  tinplate,  terneplate  and  blackplate. 
Allocation  for  the  fourth  quarter  to 
crown  manufacturers  of  blackplate  re¬ 
jects  has  already  been  made  but  it  was 
emphasized  that  this  allocation  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  quota  restriction  contained 
in  M-104. 

Blackplate  is  defined  as  any  sheet  steel, 
other  than  tinplate  or  terneplate,  which 
is  suitable  for  production  of  closures. 


LABELS 

ORIGINnL.nRTISTIC  IN  ^ 
COLOR  8t  DESIGN 
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Uniform 
For  EVSRf 
PROCE^ 


SURE  irs  A 
LA  PORTE 


It’s  Stretchless  •  Slipless  •  Longwearing 

Constant  pulloy  spoodt  are  maintained  in  LA  PORTE  Conveyor  Belting,  because 
it  does  not  stretch,  slip,  weave,  creep  nor  jump.  This  assures  a  more  uniform 
handling  of  products  in  process  from  the  grading  table  ta  the  shipping  room. 
The  open  mesh  feature  permits  the  circulation  of  air,  heat,  and  water  around 
products  in  process,  and  facilitates  sterilizing  with  steam  gun  ar  scalding  water 
without  removing  belt  from  pulley  stands.  In  addition,  its  perfectly  flat  surface 
provides  for  conveying  all  types  of  containers  empty  or  filled. 

LA  PORTE  Flexible  Steel  Conveyor  Belting  will  stand  up  under  heavy  loads, 
resists  loading  impacts  and  gives  longer,  more  efficient  service  at  lower  cost. 

Ask  your  Mill  Supply  House  for  LA  PORTE  Conveyor  Belting  in  galvanized 
steel — available  in  any  length  and  practically  any  width. 


The  LA  PORTE  MAT  &  MFG.  CO. 

BOX  124  U  PORTE,  INOIXH* 
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Modern  Metal  Lithography 

BY  W.  N.  MISURACCA 


Director  of  Lithography,  National  Can  Corporation 


natural  color  photography,  this  method  gives 
us  a  new  conception  of  the  possibilities  of 
decorating  packages  in  the  future. 

Persistently — and  unsung — scores  of  re¬ 
search  laboratories  are  seeking  the  answer  to 
many  everyday  problems  in  packaging.  As  a 
result  of  these  combined  efforts,  a  new  lith¬ 
ographic  printing  plate  of  stainless  steel  has 
been  developed.  It  offers  definite  advantages 
over  the  old  plates  which  were  made  of  the 
softer  metals,  zinc  and  aluminum.  The  stain¬ 
less  steel  makes  possible  a  higher  speed  in 
lithographing  and  a  considerable  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  lasting  quality  of  the  printing 
plate  and  in  the  quality  of  the  work  itself. 
Unrelenting  research  has  also  produced  lith¬ 
ographic  inks  which  possess  extraordinary 
brilliancy  and  resistance  to  fading.  In  some 
cases,  the  time  required  to  dry  these  inks, 
when  applied  on  a  metal  sheet  has  been 


reduced  from  the  orthodox  time  of  about 
twelve  minutes  to  three  or  four  seconds. 

Today,  however,  many  of  these  new  develop¬ 
ments  have  of  necessity  been  held  in  abeyance. 
But  a  glimpse  into  the  future  reveals  that 
one  day  the  can  making  industry  will  have 
finishes  which  will  rival  enamels  in  hardness 
and  appearance.  These  finishes  will  possess 
a  phenomenal  resistance  to  various  products 
and  will  go  far  toward  making,  a  metal  con¬ 
tainer  the  ultimate  in  packaging. 

Creditable  though  the  accomplishments  of 
the  can  making  industry  have  been  in  the 
past,  we  can  look  to  the  future  with  even 
greater  expectations  of  success  in  the  decora¬ 
tion  of  metal  containers.  Offset  lithography, 
to  which  the  can  manufacturers  have  con¬ 
tributed  so  much,  will  establish  new  stand¬ 
ards  of  excellence  and  dural)ility  after  the 
war.  (207) 


The  decoration  of  metal  packages  is  basic¬ 
ally  a  lithographic  process,  modern  offset  lith¬ 
ography  being  in  fact  an  offshoot  of  metal 
lithography. 

Lithography  was  formerly  regarded  as  be¬ 
ing  based  on  tbe  antagonism  between  water 
and  grease,  but  modern  research  has  con¬ 
siderably  altered  that  viewpoint.  It  can  now 
be  said  that  lithography  is  not  necessarily 
dependent  upon  the  antagonism  between 
grease  and  water,  but  rather  on  the  lack  of 
miscibility  between  any  two  substances.  The 
fact  that  water  is  still  used  in  the  lithographic 
process  as  one  of  the  unmiscible  substances 
is  because  it  is  easily  obtained  at  practically 
no  cost. 

It  is  this  newly  accepted  theory  that  has 
made  possible  the  enormous  progress  in  the 
use  of  the  photo-mechanical  method  of  re¬ 
production.  When  used  in  conjunction  with 


Soap  Spray  Kills 
Japanese  Beetles 


One  of  Japan’s  more  destructive  gifts  to  the 
United  States,  the  Japanese  beetle,  may  be 
eradicated  by  a  recently  patented  spray.  The 
spray  contains  soap,  rosin  soap,  corrosive  sub¬ 
limate  and  nicotine.  The  soaps  not  only  act 
to  emulsify  the  components  so  tliat  they  may 
be  sprayed,  but  also  supplement  the  destruc¬ 
tive  power  of  the  poisons  by  drying  up  and 
clogging  the  insects’  breathing  tubes.  The 
spray  contains:  rosin,  10  lbs.;  lye,  1  lb.;  fish 
oil  soap,  1  lb.;  corrosive  sublimate,  1  lb.; 
nicotine  sulfate,  1  oz. 

The  first  three  ingredients  are  boiled  in 
10  gallons  of  water  until  tlie  mixture  turns 
black;  the  corrosive  sublimate  and  nicotine 
sulfate  are  then  added  in  20  gallons  of  water. 
For  spraying  fruit  trees,  hardy  shrubs,  grass 
and  weeds,  the  mixture  shoidd  be  diluted 
with  two  parts  of  water.  For  beans  and  other 
delicate  plants,  dilute  with  three  or  four  parts 
of  water.  (209) 


Plenty  of  Salt  for  Everybody 


America  need  never  fear  a  shortage  of  salt. 
While  it  is  being  mined  or  taken  from  the 
sea  or  brine  wells  in  but  a  few  states,  with 
Michigan  producing  the  largest  share,  it  is 
believed  to  be  almost  everywhere.  The  Great 
.‘'alt  Lake  in  Utah  is  often  called  the  world’s 
greatest  source.  The  photo  shows  a  dragline 
building  brine  evaporating  beds  or  ponds  on 
the  Great  Salt  Flats.  The  briny  water  is 
pumped  into  these  beds  where  it  evaporates 
and  forms  crude  salt  which  is  then  refined. 


Most  of  the  salt  from  this  region  is  produced 
in  this  way,  which  is  known  as  the  solar  proc¬ 
ess.  Today,  salt  is  playing  an  important  role 
in  war  factories.  Salt  tablets  prepared  with 
dextrose,  taken  orally,  are  a  preventative  of 
heat  fatigue — heat  cramps  and  sickness — 
caused  by  excessive  sweating.  Medical  author¬ 
ities  say  that  sweating  robs  the  human  body 
of  essential  salts  which  must  be  replaced  to 
maintain  worker  efficiency,  (208) 


According  to  a  recent  magazine  article, 
claim  has  been  made  that  there  are  4,000 
shades  of  red,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Standard  recognizes  “2Vn 
times”  that  number.  Take  your  choice! 

(  Advertisement) 
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Tannin  and  Gelatin 
Clarify  Apple  Juice 

Methods  of  clarifying  apple  juice  with 
tannic  acid  (tannin)  and  gelatin  solutions 
have  been  worked  out  in  Canadian  research. 
The  two  materials  are  dissolved  in  water  to 
make  separate  stock  solutions.  Trial  amounts 
of  these  stock  solutions  are  then  added  to 
samples  of  the  apple  juice,  first  the  tannin 
solution  and  then  the  gelatin  solution.  The 
least  amount  of  gelatin  to  give  the  desired 
clarification  is  selected,  and  quantities  for 
adding  to  commercial  batches  are  worked  out 
from  the  results  of  the  sample  tests.  Quanti¬ 
ties  of  materials  and  directions  for  making 
and  using  the  stock  solutions  are  available. 

(210) 

A  Tight  Case 
Delivers  The  Goods 

Distributors  of  canned  foods  don’t  like  to 
receive  them  in  shipping  cases  that  are  split 
or  broken.  Shipping  cartons  that  don’t  stand 
up  usually  contain  dented  cans,  and  dented 
cans  don’t  sell  readily.  Approaching  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  damaged  shipments  from  an  objective 
viewpoint  recently,  several  canners  have  found 
that  they  were  buying  shipping  containers 
that  were  too  large.  Investigation  in  the  ware¬ 
houses  of  one  prominent  canner  indicated 
that  fibre  board  cartons  bought  from  one  of 
several  carton  manufacturers  gave  thoroughly 
satisfactory  service.  These  particular  cartons 
were  supplied  in  dimensions  1/16  inch  less 
in  length  and  width  and  ’s  inch  less  in 
height  than  the  cans  themselves.  The  man¬ 
ufacturer  contended  that  only  by  an  inter¬ 
locking  or  overriding  of  the  seams  of  the  can 
could  a  tight  package  be  obtained.  The  can¬ 
ner  found  this  contention  entirely  correct. 

(211) 

Canned  Butter 

Keeps  Indefinitely 

Lack  of  refrigeration  on  ships  or  in  storage 
warehouses  need  not  keep  the  dairy  industry 
from  supplying  “butter”  to  the  armed  forces 
and  civilian  populations  in  tropical  countries, 
according  to  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Pure  butteroil  and  skimmed 
milk  powder  can  be  shipped  to  tropical 
countries,  held  for  a  year  or  more,  if  desired, 
and  then  made  into  good  butter  with  the 
aid  of  a  little  cold  water,  according  to  the 
Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry.  The  Bureau  has 
recently  perfected  a  method  of  preparing  pure 
butteroil  and  packaging  it  in  2-lb.  tin  cans  so 
that  it  will  keep  almost  indefinitely.  For 
large  shipments,  metal  oil  drums  are  con¬ 
sidered  ideal  containers,  but  wooden  kegs  are 
being  accepted  because  they  contain  no  criti¬ 
cal  materials.  (212) 
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Hormone  Sprays 
Help  Save  Sugar 

Cooperation  between  growers  and  canners 
might  help  offset  shortage  of  sugar,  accord¬ 
ing  to  reports  on  the  use  of  hormone  sprays 
and  ducts.  In  tests,  where  they  were  used,  it 
was  found  that  in  nearly  every  case  the  acid 
content  of  the  fruit  decreased  and  the  sugar 
content  increased.  Such  fruits  would  require 
less  sugar  for  processing.  Other  advantages 
also  accrued  from  the  use  of  the  hormone 
sprays,  notably  fewer  drops  from  fruit  trees. 

(213) 

^^Research  Is 
Organized  Thinking” 

National  Can  Corporation 
Puts  Laboratory  Theory 
Into  Everyday  Practice 


A  View  in  the  Processing  Laboratory 


This  complete  canning  equipment,  reduced 
in  size,  serves  to  establish  the  important  con¬ 
necting  link  between  laboratory  theory  and 
sound  commercial  practice  in  the  canning 
of  foods.  Problems  of  heat  penetration,  new 
product  compositions,  effects  on  various  lac¬ 
quers  and  cans  made  from  substitute  plates 
are  studied  here.  (214) 


Prolific  American  female  cockroaches  raise 
an  average  family  of  163  offspring  during  an 
adult  lifetime  of  less  than  one  year,  according 
to  recent  studies  of  the  family  life  of  cock¬ 
roaches.  In  some  cases  reproduction  occurs 
in  unmated  females.  Others  continue  to  re¬ 
produce  for  a  period  of  several  months  to  a 
year  after  a  single  mating. 


Technical  Topics 

VEGETABLES  —  It  has  been  found  that 
blanching  of  vegetables  enables  a  greater 
weight  of  such  materials  to  be  filled  into 
cans.  But  it  has  little  effect  on  the  pressure 
developed  in  the  cans,  provided  the  cans  are 
heated  to  a  high  temperature  before  the  cans 
are  closed.  The  color  of  vegetables  is  not 
appreciably  improved  by  blanching,  but  the 
texture  and  flavor  of  certain  varieties  were 
better.  (215) 

QUICKSILVER  is  now  being  commercially 
rectified  to  a  purity  of  99.99995  percent  by  a 
large  American  manufacturer  of  electrical 
equipment.  Chief  use  of  the  highly  purified 
mercury  at  the  present  time  is  in  power  rec¬ 
tifiers,  particularly  in  plants  refining  mag¬ 
nesium  and  aluminum.  (216) 

SERPENTINE  SUPERPHOSPHATE  is  find¬ 
ing  application  as  a  fertilizer  material  in 
New  Zealand  in  place  of  ordinary  super¬ 
phosphate.  The  new  material  is  stated  to  con¬ 
tain  the  magnesium  and  silica  of  the  original 
serpentine  in  activated  form.  The  activated 
silica  in  the  mixture  is  a  definite  aid  to  plant 
growth.  (217) 

ERGOT  PRODUCTION  by  artificially  infect¬ 
ing  rye  with  the  fungus  which  forms  the 
source  of  the  material  is  being  investigated 
in  Canada.  Improvement  ia  agricultural  meth¬ 
ods  which  have  diminished  the  amount  of 
naturally-infected  rye  of  late  is  responsible 
for  the  experimental  program.  (218) 

ZINC  DUST  of  high  reducing  power  may  be 
produced  by  direct  electrolysis  according  to 
a  description  in  a  recent  British  trade  journal. 
It  is  declared  that  the  zinc  tends  to  separate 
in  powder  form  especially  from  solutions  of 
zincate.  (219) 

COSMETIC  OIL — An  essential  oil  similar  in 
odor  to  citronella  and  lemongrass  oils  is 
being  produced  in  Kenya  on  an  experimental 
basis.  It  is  declared  to  be  obtained  from 
the  leaves  of  Leptospermum  citratum,  a  shrub 
or  small  tree  of  the  Myrtaceae  order  which 
is  found  in  the  wild  state  in  Eastern  Australia. 
The  oil  is  stated  to  be  suitable  for  use  in 
lotions  of  the  eau  de  cologne  type  and  in 
soaps.  (220) 

Every  effort  will  be  made  to  furnish  addi¬ 
tional  information  on  these  articles.  Where 
such  information  is  not  obtainable,  we  will 
refer  inquirers  to  the  original  source  of  the 
article.  Write  to  National  Can  Corp.,  110  E. 
42nd  Street,  New  York  City.  Please  mention 
the  number  at  end  of  article — also  name  of 
the  magazine  you  saw  it  in. 

(Advertisement) 
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HOLD  TO  COOPERATIVE  ADVERTISING 


Value  described  for  retaining  consumer  demand  and  dealer  cooperation,  and 
for  cementing  the  friendship  of  both  for  increased  sales  and  better  profits  later 


—By  BETTER  PROFITS 

HERE  will  be  many  times  in  the  future,  as  times 
get  harder  and  the  going  becomes  tougher,  when 
we  will  be  tempted  to  discontinue  this  and  to  drop 
that  until  we  have  reduced  our  operating  expenses  to  a 
bare  minimum.  This  theory  is  all  right  until  you  run 
into  situations  that  develop  after  your  plans  are  laid 
and  being  executed.  For  instance,  a  manufacturer  was 
led  to  discontinue  co-operative  advertising  by  the  re¬ 
presentative  of  a  leading  newspaper  who  promised 
jobber  and  group  tie-ups.  All  these  of  course,  without 
cost  to  the  manufacturer!  The  national  advertising 
manager  of  the  newspaper  instructed  his  contact  men 
to  get  the  tie-ins  regardless  of  the  pressure  put  on 
advertisers  until  the  paper  had  made  good  on  its 
promise.  Which  implied  that  straight  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  was  cheaper  from  a  space  standpoint  than 
co-operative  stores  group  ads.  The  only  fly  in  the 
paper’s  sales  argument  was  the  alarming  fact  co-opera¬ 
tive  groups  of  retail  dealers  who  formerly  gained  an 
advantage  from  contracts  for  co-operative  ads  refused 
to  give  free  tie-ins  with  the  manufacturers  ads. 

Looking  forward  to  the  time  when  affairs  have  come 
to  such  a  pass  we  hesitate  about  continuing  newspaper 
or  co-operative  advertising,  no  one  can  safely  lay  down 
a  hard  and  fast  rule.  In  the  previous  paragraph  we 
have  referred  to  the  “alarming”  fact  retail  dealers  re¬ 
fused  tie-in  ads,  free,  to  manufacturers  who  formerly 
paid  for  space  in  group  advertising.  Their  refusal  is 
only  a  logical  attempt  to  force  the  manufacturer  to 
resume  payments  and  no  one  can  blame  them  in  the 
least  for  their  attitude.  It  may  be  that  their  efforts 
for  a  time  will  seem  to  be  abortive;  in  fact  in  the 
instance  to  which  we  have  reference,  the  sales  manager 
has  bragged  that  he  is  getting  now  more  tie-ins  than 
he  was  receiving  when  he  paid  for  advertising.  Such 
support  will  not  continue,  however,  as  soon  as  the 
average  advertiser  is  convinced  he  is  being  taken  for 
a  ride  by  the  sales  manager  who  tells  him  he  must  cut 
down  on  his  expenditures  for  advertising  of  all  sorts. 

After  a  while  one  of  two  things  will  happen.  Or 
one  of  three.  The  chances  are  some  manufacturer  will 
come  along  with  an  advertising  contract  for  co-opera¬ 
tive  groups,  or  competition  for  the  consumers  food 
dollar  will  result  in  an  increase  in  sales  of  some  other 
products,  or  the  leaders  in  the  group  will  actually  be¬ 
come  antagonistic  toward  a  manufacturer  who  has 
money  to  spend  in  local  newspapers,  but  who  says  he 
cannot  afford  co-operative  advertising,  but  whose  rep¬ 
resentatives  have  the  colossal  nerve  to  ask  for  tie-in 
advertising  because  of  past  support. 

If  a  canner  or  manufacturer  is  to  continue  advertis¬ 
ing  he  will  do  best  if  he  considers  carefully  all  angles 
of  the  situation.  Few  will  dispute  the  fact  that  as  long 
as  you  continue  to  reasonably  play-along  with  the  legi¬ 
timate  groups  of  retail  food  dealers  who  are  still 


advertising  effectively,  you  will  receive  an  increasing 
amount  of  their  support,  and  secure  an  increasing 
amount  of  the  tangible  good-will  of  the  organization. 
In  these  times,  particularly,  when  as  we  have  pointed 
out  many  forms  of  advertising  may  be  later  dropped, 
the  avenue  which  provides  actual  possibilities  for  the 
creation  of  an  increased  amount  of  good-will,  or  sell¬ 
ing  service,  will  prove  finally  to  be  the  one  you  wish 
to  follow. 

Local  newspaper  ads  are  swell,  they  serve  a  useful 
purpose  but  I’ll  ask  you  one  question.  You  answer  it 
truthfully.  Which  would  you  prefer,  to  run  a  series  of 
ads  in  local  newspapers,  against  your  closest  competi¬ 
tor  who  runs  such  comparable  ads  and  also  makes 
allowances  for  co-operative  advertising,  or  to  have  him 
run  local  ads,  with  no  support  of  retail  dealers  while 
you  enjoy  it!  (Because,  you  help  them  weekly  to  stay 
alive  as  a  merchandising  force  in  their  neighborhood 
community.)  There  is  little  choice  in  the  matter.  If 
you  are  trained  in  selling  you  will  accept  at  once  the 
local  support  of  the  retail  dealer  and  let  others  attempt 
to  build  business  faster  by  means  of  “cramming”  it 
down  their  throats. 

At  present  there  are  thousands  of  cases  of  canned 
foods  in  jobbers’  warehouses  which  cannot  be  priced 
to  the  retailer  because  price  ceilings  have  not  been 
established  according  to  1942  costs.  Valuable  advertis¬ 
ing  time  has  been  lost  and  will  continue  to  be  of  no 
effective  use  until  basic  prices  have  been  set.  In  the 
meantime,  expenses  of  voluntary  co-operative  advertis¬ 
ing  groups  are  going  on  all  the  time,  payrolls  must  be 
met  and  bills  for  newspaper  advertising  must  be  paid. 
Well  balanced,  effective  retail  food  store  advertising 
cannot  consist  of  soaps  and  soap  powders,  cleaning 
powders  and  floor  polishes.  Canned  foods  must  be  ad¬ 
vertised  weekly  or  else  both  canner  and  retailer  will 
fail  to  get  the  business  to  which  they  are  entitled. 
Looking  into  the  future  no  one  can  safely  predict  the 
future  of  the  voluntary  advertising  group  except  in 
the  case  of  the  strong  national  body  which  distributes 
countless  brands  under  its  own  label.  Generally  prices 
for  this  type  of  merchandise  are  loaded  sufficiently  to 
take  care  of  the  advertising,  and  from  the  standpoint  of 
overhead  such  groups  can  continue  for  a  long  time. 

There  are  many  other  groups,  however,  which  are 
existing  through  their  ability  to  pay  their  way  without 
subsidy  from  the  parent  house,  or  were  able  to  do  this 
as  long  as  events  moved  in  their  usual  courses.  Now, 
with  canned  foods  and  many  others  frozen  in  ware¬ 
houses,  advertising  income  is  dropping  and  eventually, 
if  this  is  not  bolstered  considerably,  many  small  groups 
of  retailers  will  have  to  discontinue  advertising  alto¬ 
gether  until  the  war  is  over.  This  may  be  an  end  to  be 
desired.  It  may  be  that  we  will  not  want  to  read  over 
the  week-end  that  so  and  so  has  such  and  such  to  offer 
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at  attractive  prices,  but  I  do  not  think  this  will  be  the 
case.  As  a  nation  we  are  accustomed  to  advertising  of 
all  sorts,  civilian  morale  will  drop  to  a  new,  dangerous 
low  if  we  have  to  dispense  with  advertising  of  foods 
and  kindred  articles. 

Local  newspapers  are  crowded  with  war  news,  foot¬ 
ball  scores  and  line  ups.  A  thousand  matters  distract 
the  attention  of  readers,  but  their  table  supplies  are 
still  of  prime  importance  to  them.  Advertising  of 
voluntary  co-operative  groups  of  retail  food  dealers 
should  be  continued  if  it  is  possible  to  continue  them. 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  canner  and  the  national 
advertiser,  national  magazines  are  as  splendid  as  ever 
for  the  publication  of  institutional  ads,  but  the  real 
effective  push  we  can  put  behind  our  brands  must  still 
come  from  the  local  tie-ins  with  distributors  who  have 
our  stocks  on  hand.  Your  loyal  support  of  such  dis¬ 
tributors  who  are  sponsoring  local  groups  of  retail 
food  dealers,  who  advertise  as  a  group,  will  do  a  lot 
more  than  you  imagine  toward  tieing  these  groups 
closely  to  you  at  present  and  in  the  future. 

Give  up  all  but  skeleton  forces  of  retail  salesmen  if 
you  must  cut  expenses;  discontinue  the  providing  of 
elaborate  sets  of  window  posters  and  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated  recipe  leaflets  if  you  must,  but  never  give  up 
your  contributions  to  the  expenses  for  newspaper  space 
by  jobber-sponsored  groups  of  retail  grocers  until  you 
are  fully  convinced  you  absolutely  must  do  so. 

Some  who  read  this  may  not  be  allowing  anything 
for  co-operative  advertising  at  present,  but  this  cannot 
be  because  they  do  not  have  the  funds  from  profits 
with  which  to  do  it.  Now,  if  never  before  is  the  time 
in  which  to  start  this  most  valuable  adjunct  to  increas¬ 
ed  consumer  demand  and  increased  dealer  co-operation. 
Now  is  the  time  to  do  the  thing  you  have  probably 
often  considered  and  hesitated  about.  Voluntary  co¬ 
operative  groups  will  welcome  your  support  for  the 
reasons  given,  and  consumers  will  appreciate  your 
willingness  to  help  them  decide  on  their  week-end  buy¬ 
ing  plans.  In  better  and  happier  days  to  come  you  will 
benefit  from  the  friendships  you  will  cement,  and  the 
contacts  you  develop,  as  you  carry  out  your  program. 

Do  not  be  silly  and  assume  that  because  all  the  can- 
);ed  foods  available  to  civilian  populations  will  be 
>  napped  up  in  a  hurry  there  is  no  use  in  advertising 
es  suggested.  You  are  not  shooting  in  the  air  at  over 
;  million  readers  in  some  magazine,  you  are  not  placing 
:  )ur  institutional  message  on  some  twenty  four  sheet 
)  illboard  where  only  the  few  motorists  passing  at 
t  lirty-five  miles  per  hour  will  see  it,  you  are  not  pay- 
i  g  for  space  in  some  newspaper  between  sports  and 
f  neral  news,  but  you  are  placing  your  money  in  the 
1  nds  of  a  comparatively  small  body  of  independent 
1  jddealers,  or  even  supers,  who  are  interested  in  see- 

i  ?  their  sales-messages  kept  before  the  consumers  in 
t  (?ir  area.  As  long  as  you  assist  in  doing  this  you  are 
(  ing  a  lot  toward  building  substantially  toward  in- 
c  jased  sales  and  better  profits  later. 

You  should  do  some  advertising  in  1942,  you  can 
s  ind  your  money  effectively  in  payments  for  space 
i!  voluntary  co-operative  ads  run  by  worthwhile 
g  )ups  of  retail  dealers  anxious  to  give  value  received 

ii  sales  support  for  financial  aid  by  canners  and 
n  inufacturers. 


HAMACHEI 


DISTRIBUTO  R 


SAVES  PEAS 
IMPROVES  QUALITY 
DECREASES  BREAKAGE 
INCREASES  CAPACITY 

The  reason  for  these  savings  is  that 
Hamachek  Ideal  Viner  Feeders  with  Dis¬ 
tributors  thoroughly  separate  the  vines, 
and  separation  is  essential  to  obtain  best 
results  from  any  viner. 


MACHINE  CO. 

KEWAUNEE  WISCONSIN 

Establi'shtd  1880  •  Incorporated  1924 

GREEN  PEA  HULLING  SPECIALISTS 
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WHY  DO  THEY  ADVERTISE 

when  they  have  nothing  to  sell! 

Among  other  thousands  you^ve  often  wondered! 

LET  AN  ADVERTISER  TELL 


The  Kimberly-Clark  Corporation,  Neenah,  Wis.,  manufacturers  of 
fine  printing  papers  since  1872,  ran  a  beautifully  designed,  full  page 
adv.,  in  “BUSINESS  WEEK”  for  Sept.  12th,  depicting,  in  natural 
colors,  two  big  executives  discussing  this  very  question,  as  their 
streamlined  train  sped  through  busy  towns,  showing  war  work  at 
top  speed. 

Here  is  their  answer: 


Owners  of  brand  names  with  aggregate 
value  of  billions  of  dollars  have  enlisted 
their  entire  productive  ability  in  the  nation¬ 
al  war  effort.  But,  although  they  now  have 
nothing  to  sell  to  the  general  public  many 
continue  to  advertise.  Why? 

Business  history  clearly  shows  that  a 
blackout  of  a  brand  name  can  be  far 
more  disasterous  to  a  business  than  a 
bombing  of  a  plant  ...  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  markets  lost  through 
failure  to  advertise  are  next  to  impos¬ 
sible  to  regain.  So,  to  assure  post-war 
prosperity  for  their  businesses,  and  re¬ 
cognizing  their  responsibility  to  take 
part  in  preserving  our  national  econ¬ 
omy,  farsighted  managements  allow 
no  blackout  of  their  brand  names. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

There  are  many  ways  to  keep  your  pro¬ 
duct’s  name  alive  (the  ad.,  continues).  A 
few  suggestions  are  listed  in  the  panel  on 
this  page.  For  some  businesses  a  mailing 


at  regular  intervals  of  only  a  few  thousand 
folders  based  on  any  of  these  subjects  will 
suffice  to  maintain  business  identitv,  for 
others,  publication  advertising  is  required. 
Whichever  the  case,  let  there  he  no  blackout 
of  your  good  name. 


TO  KEEP  IN  BUSINESS 
KEEP  YOUR  IDENTITY! 

Make  contacts 
with  paper  and  ink 

Promote  sale  of  Government  Bonds  and 
stamps. 

Promote  national  unity. 

Tell  about  your  war  work. 

Tell  about  prospective  improvement  of 
your  line. 

Advertise  products  you  cau  supply. 
Discourage  hoarding  of  your  products. 
Tell  how  to  conserve  your  products. 

What  more  need  we  add? 

A.  I.  Judge,  Editor 
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THE  CANNED 


S  MARKETS 


FOOD 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Early  Frosts  Playing  Havoc — Too  Soon  to 
Decide  —  Tomatoes  Are  Having  a  Hard 
Time — The  Amount  of  Pumpkin  You  May 
Can — An  Expert  Views  the  Canned 
Food  Situation. 

EARLY  FROST — You  can’t  safely 
preach  the  funeral  sermon  over 
the  tomato  crop,  not  yet,  but  the 
week  has  seen  some  very  cold 
weather  for  this  time  of  year,  with 
freezing  in  many  sections,  and  not 
a  few  tomato  canners  report  hav¬ 
ing  finished  for  the  season.  This  is 
almost  if  not  a  calamity,  in  face 
of  the  needs  for  this  important 
canned  product.  The  tomato  crop 
has  had  a  hard  time  this  season, 
for  the  early  closings  have  not  been 
due  to  the  recent  cold.  The  Crop 
Reports  have  told  you  that  the 
crop  was  ended  and  the  packs 
through  due  to  unfavorable  weath¬ 
er  back  over  the  months. 

And  tomatoes  were  not  the  only 
crop  affected  by  this  early  appear¬ 
ance  of  cold  weather.  New  York 
State  and  Maine  were  in  their  corn 
packs,  and  they  may  have  been 
caught.  Stringless  beans  likewise 
were  ready,  and  carrots  and  beans. 
Rumor  has  it  that  beets  and  car- 
)  ots  may  not  be  allowed  packed  in 
J  943.  It  is  too  early  for  such 
predictions. 

Everyone,  seemingly,  has  had 
opies  of  WPB  Order  M-237  placed 
before  them.  It  is  reported  in  full 
i  1  this  issue.  At  least  the  indus- 
1  y  cannot  complain  that  service  in 
i  .is  direction  has  been  poor  or 

ow.  The  Government,  the  news- 
}  ipers  and  even  sei'vice  companies 
1  ive  sent  it  out.  It  is  a  pity  that 
1  is  restraining  order  could  not 
1  ve  been  issued  about  last  May, 
i  that  would  have  sanctioned  the 
^  thholding  of  the  goods,  and  set 
i  rest  the  complaints  of  the  buy- 
t  ^  that  canners  were  acting  stub- 
1  rnly  in  not  releasing  or  offering 
g  ods.  But  only  the  “poison-gas- 
s  uad”  (see  Editorial)  as  Lt.  Gen. 
S  mmervell  calls  them,  would  make 
t  it  “kick,”  for  no  one  could  pos- 
s  >ly  have  foreseen  the  conditions 


we  now  face.  Can  you  see  clearly 
what  the  conditions  will  be  six 
months  from  now  —  April  1st, 
1943?  The  unfortunate  thing — ^for 
the  good  of  the  whole  picture — is 
that  many  have  shipped  all  their 
goods,  or  mainly  so,  from  the 
earlier  packed  items.  It  will  take 
time  to  straighten  out  these  tan¬ 
gles.  But  at  least  the  canned 
foods  market  now  knows  where 
it  is. 

PUMPKIN — There  seems  to  be 
some  doubt  as  to  the  amount  of 
pumpkin  the  canner  will  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  pack.  This  crop  is  now 
about  ready,  and  to  ease  these 
worried  canners  we  suggest  they 
go  back  to  our  issue  of  September 
7th,  page  10,  third  column,  and 
they  will  find  this  all  explained. 
Briefly  you  may  pack  50  per  cent  of 
your  1940  pack  for  consumer  trade, 
(Conservation  order  M-81)  but 
you  must  pack  72  per  cent  in  addi¬ 
tion  for  the  Army  (Order  M-86). 
That  totals  86  per  cent  of  1940. 

RULINGS — You  have  another  big 
bunch  of  new  rulings  in  this  issue, 
and  you  better  read  them  careful¬ 
ly.  They  will  not  all  apply  to  you, 
possibly,  but  you  better  post  your¬ 
self.  That’s  why  we  give  them,  and 
it  is  a  big  job  for  us,  we  promise 
you. 

THE  SUPPLY  OUTLOOK — More  im¬ 
portant  in  the  way  of  a  Review  is 
this  consideration.  See  if  you  don’t 
think  so! 

W.  F.  Dietrich,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  for  Minnesota  Valley  Canning 
Co.,  told  the  sixth  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Super  Market  Institute 
in  St.  Louis  this  week,  speaking 
in  place  of  Ward  Cosgrove: 

“The  program  calls  for  a  discussion  of 
the  canned  foods  situation  for  1943.  I 
assume  that  your  interest  also  concerns 
the  present  situation  with  reference  to 
supplies  and  their  adequacy  until  1943 
pack  becomes  available.  Official  figures 
are  not  available  as  to  1942  packs,  but 
sufficient  data,  partly  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture’s  estimates  as  modi¬ 
fied  by  late  crop  reports,  warrants  mak¬ 
ing  some  estimates. 

“Here  is  the  situation  as  briefly  as 
possible  with  reference  to  the  four  prin¬ 
cipal  canned  vegetables: 


“Peas  —  The  supply  available  for 
civilian  trade  is  approximately  23,000,000 
cases  compared  to  a  movement  of  28,500,- 
000  cases  to  the  civilian  trade  from  1941 
pack. 

“Corn  —  There  are  21,000,000  cases 
available  against  26,000,000  a  year  ago. 

“Tomatoes — This  situation  is  still  un¬ 
certain.  Possibly  only  18,000,000  cases 
available,  a  shortage  of  3,000,000  cases. 

“Green  and  Wax  Beans — There  will  be 
about  11,000,000  cases  against  about 
12,000,000  last  year. 

“Taking  the  four  vegetables  together, 
the  total  production  will  set  an  all  time 
record  of  probably  around  116,000,000 
cases  as  against  only  96,000,000  cases 
from  1941  pack.  However,  the  carry¬ 
over  in  canner’s  hands  is  about  3,000,000 
cases  less  than  a  year  ago,  the  inventory 
this  year  being  almost  nominal.  How¬ 
ever,  the  Government  will  take  prob¬ 
ably  at  least  43,000,000  cases  from  the 
1942  packs  as  against  an  estimated 
11,000,000  cases  from  the  packs  a  year 
ago.  Consequently,  the  total  supply  of 
these  four  principal  vegetables  will  be 
about  74,000,000  cases  from  1942  pack 
compared  to  about  88,000,000  cases  that 
moved  through  trade  channels  from  1941 
pack.  That  indicates  a  shortage  of  about 
14,000,000  cases  or  16  per  cent. 

“However,  in  this  connection  it  must 
be  taken  into  consideration  that  with  so 
many  more  people  employed,  and  con¬ 
sumer  buying  power  so  greatly  expanded, 
the  shortage  of  supplies  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mand  that  exists  is  even  greater  than  the 
figures  would  indicate.  In  other  words, 
we  probably  could  move  100,000,000 
cases,  or  one-third  more  than  the  74,000,- 
000  cases  that  are  going  to  be  available. 

“This  situation  seems  to  be  serious 
enough  to  indicate  that  some  action 
will  be  required  either  from  canning 
and  distributing  trades  voluntarily,  or 
through  Government  action,  in  order  to 
insure  that  the  supplies  that  are  avail¬ 
able  are  equitably  divided  up,  and  also 
that  they  are  not  all  used  up  and  the 
country  practically  out  of  canned  foods 
next  spring  and  summer. 

“The  situation  with  reference  to  1943 
packs  of  canned  foods  is  subject  to  so 
many  uncertainties  as  to  make  any  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  situation  a  year  from  now 
hazardous. 

“The  major  items  of  uncertainty  are: 

“1.  The  extent  of  Government  require¬ 
ments. 

“2.  Size  of  pack  that  will  be  permitted 
in  view  of  the  critical  situation  on  tin 
and  steel. 

“3.  Size  of  pack  canners  will  be  able 
to  put  up  in  view  of  potential  labor, 
truck  and  other  shortages. 

“With  reference  to  No.  1,  some  can¬ 
ners  and  distributors  have  had  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  a  substantial  portion  of  this 
year’s  purchases  by  the  Armed  Services 
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would  be  for  stock  pile  purposes,  and 
that  there  might  be  some  lesser  portions 
of  the  1943  packs  taken.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  the  number  of  the  men  in 
Service  is  growing,  and  even  though 
there  may  be  some  supply  of  1942  pack 
on  hand  in  Army  and  Navy  Depots  a 
year  from  now,  it  would  hardly  seem  a 
good  bet  to  expect  that  the  Services 
would  take  any  lesser  portions  of  the 
1943  packs. 

“Probably  some  definite  information 
on  this  subject  will  be  available  from 
Washingrton  soon. 

“Assuming  that  the  Armed  Services 
will  want  very  large  quantities  of  canned 
foods  from  1943  pack,  and  that  the 
civilian  supply  is  somewhat  inadequate 
this  year,  it  would  certainly  be  highly 
desirable  that  maximum  packs  were  per¬ 
mitted  in  1943. 

“As  far  as  the  tin  situation  is  con¬ 
cerned,  with  the  apparent  success  of  elec¬ 
trolytic  and  bonderized  steel  cans  for 
many  products,  the  tin  situation  by  itself 
should  not  force  a  curtailment  of  a  pack 
of  perishable  products. 

“Steel  seems  to  be  more  of  a  factor 
than  tin,  but  when  you  consider  that  the 
1941  pack  of  the  four  principal  vege¬ 
tables  resulted  in  supplying  only  60  cans 
per  year  for  each  of  the  30,000,000  fami¬ 
lies  in  this  country — hardly  more  than 
one  can  a  week — it  would  seem  a  matter 
of  some  urgency  that  the  pack  should 
be  increased  if  possible  rather  than 
decreased. 

“That  brings  up  the  final  question,  the 
canner’s  ability  to  produce  any  more,  if 
indeed  as  much,  as  was  produced  in  1942. 

“I  believe  the  canner’s  biggest  head¬ 
ache  in  1943  will  be  the  securing  of  an 
adequate  supply  of  labor.  To  say  that 
we  had  combed  the  highways  and  byways 
to  secure  help  this  year  would  be  an 
understatement.  To  give  you  a  definite 
picture,  our  Minnesota  corn  packing 
operations  require  about  7,000  employees. 
The  towns  in  which  we  have  plants  have 
a  combined  population  of  men,  women, 
children  and  babies  of  11,000.  This  year 
we  used  college  students,  high  school 
students,  Mexican  sugar  beet  workers — 
male  and  female,  Sioux  and  Chippewa 
Indians,  deaf  and  dumb,  many  house¬ 
wives  and  for  the  first  time  women  have 
been  picking  corn  in  the  fields.  We  called 
on  business  men  and  our  office  force  for 
duty  on  night  shifts. 

“By  1943  some  of  the  labor  available 
this  year — especially  college  students — 
and  many  of  our  local  boys  will  be  in  the 
Service.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  fore¬ 
see  where  the  replacements  for  these 
men  will  come  from.  We  may  be  able 
to  get  a  few  more  Indian  and  Mexican 
women  if  we  are  able  to  build  accommo¬ 
dations  for  families,  and  possibly  if  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Man¬ 
power  Commission  are  able  to  make 
arrangements,  we  may  get  more  Mexican 
workers  from  Old  Mexico.  If  we  have 
a  very  definitely  established  rule  of  work 
or  fight,  we  may  be  able  to  keep  some 
of  the  itinerant  help  on  the  job  steadier 
than  we  could  this  year  when  they  were 
free  to  leave  as  their  fancy  dictated. 


“The  trucking  situation  obviously  is 
going  to  be  another  bottleneck.  There 
isn’t  enough  horse  power  or  time  to 
transport  the  crops  from  the  fields  to  the 
canneries  in  wagons,  so  this  job  must 
be  done  primarily  from  the  farms  in 
trucks.  These  trucks,  and  especially 
tires,  are  wearing  out  every  day.  A 
recent  ODT  order  for  the  licensing  of  all 
trucks  may  help  conserve  the  available 
supply. 

“Agricultural  machinery  is  on  a  ra¬ 
tioned  basis  beginning  about  October  1st. 
Agricultural  machinery  manufacturers 
are  not  permitted  to  make  any  machines 
or  repair  parts  during  October,  Novem¬ 
ber  and  December  of  this  year.  OPA  is 
set  up  to  ration  agricultural  machinery 
and  parts,  but  have  the  option  of  turning 
this  over  to  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

“In  view  of  everything  involved,  it 
doesn’t  seem  possible  to  expect  that  there 
will  be  enough  canned  foods  around  to 
take  care  of  the  potential  demand  for  the 
duration  of  the  war,  but  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  various  Governmental 
agencies,  the  canners  in  the  country  can 
supply  enough  to  keep  the  consumers’ 
tables  fairly  well  supplied  with  canned 
foods.” 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

Busy  Readjusting  Under  the  New  Order — 
Market  Trading  at  a  Standstill — State  and 
Maine  Corn  Packers  Have  Been  Hurt — Can¬ 
ners  to  Do  Their  Best  on  Fall  Spinach  Pack 
— Fruits  and  Fish  Quiet. 

By  ‘‘New  York  Stater” 


New  York,  Oct.  2,  1942. 

THE  SITUATION — The  order  ema¬ 
nating  from  Washington  at  the 
week-end  imposing  arbitrary  allo¬ 
cation  by  canners  on  shipments 
against  sales  of  this  season’s  packs 
has  virtually  thrown  a  bombshell 
into  the  market.  Many  adjust¬ 
ments  are  now  in  process  of  being 
made,  and  canners  are  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  rationalize  their  shipments 
to  conform  with  the  order.  Mean¬ 
while,  jobbers  are  being  forced  to 
drastically  revise  their  sales  and 
deliveries  to  the  retail  trade,  made 
some  time  ago  in  the  expectation 
that  the  new  packs  would  move  di¬ 
rectly  into  distributing  channels. 
Just  what  the  order  will  mean  to 
packers  in  the  matter  of  taxing 
warehousing  facilities  at  primary 
packing  points  is  another  matter 
coming  in  for  analysis.  As  might 
be  expected,  the  order  has  brought 


market  trading  to  a  virtual  stand¬ 
still. 

THE  OUTLOOK  —  Distributors 
whose  receipt  of  canned  foods  fron^ 
the  new  pack  thus  far  are  not  up 
to  the  35  per  cent  permitted  for 
current  deliveries  will  be  pressing 
packers  for  immediate  shipment,  it 
is  reported.  Jobbers  are  meeting 
the  rush  of  retailer  buying  by  al¬ 
locating  supplies  against  present 
inventories,  it  is  stated. 

TOMATOES  —  Offerings  of  toma¬ 
toes  have  been  extremely  limited, 
with  the  market  holding  unchanged 
at  the  previous  week’s  levels.  Dis¬ 
tributors  are  still  in  the  market 
for  tomatoes  and  are  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  canners  are  “sitting  on” 
sizeable  blocks  from  the  new  pack 
which  may  be  expected  to  reach 
the  market  later.  One  reason  ad¬ 
vanced  for  canners’  unwillingness 
.to  offer  recently  is  that  some  pack¬ 
ers  are  apprehensive  that  tomatoes 
held  for  Government  requirements 
may  be  rejected  by  Government 
inspectors.  Hence,  it  is  pointed 
out,  canners  might  be  expected  to 
keep  additional  stocks  ready  at 
hand  to  make  good  where  rejec¬ 
tions  develop. 

CORN — The  market  in  the  South 
is  showing  more  strength.  Stand¬ 
ard  evergreen  offerings  below 
$1.05  have  disappeared  from  the 
market,  and  fancy  grades  are  gen¬ 
erally  held  firm  at  ceiling  levels. 
Recent  Washington  reports  have 
indicated  that  OPA  is  planning  to 
supplant  these  individual  ceiling 
prices,  on  canned  foods  generally, 
with  fixed  dollar-and-cents  ceiling.^ 
Reports  on  both  the  Maine  and 
New  York  State  corn  packs  an- 
rather  discouraging,  and  it  seems 
a  certainty  that  rather  short  dt 
liveries  against  contracts  are  i 
sight. 

BEANS  —  Reports  from  the  Tr 
States  indicate  that  the  late  pac 
of  stringless  beans  has  been  a  di. 
appointment,  insofar  as  quantity  a 
concerned,  with  shippers  of  tl 
fresh  product  outbidding  cannei 
for  raw  stock.  Sellers  of  standai 
cut  stringless  below  $1.10  are  difi  ■ 
cult,  if  not  impossible,  to  locate. 

PEAS — There  is  nothing  new  t  * 
report  with  respect  to  the  canm  t 
pea  situation.  Buyers  have  aboi  o 
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given  up  their  quest  for  additional 
commitments,  and  are  now  sitting 
back  awaiting  developments.  It  is 
believed  that  canners  still  have 
substantial  blocks  for  later  market¬ 
ing  to  the  civilian  trade. 

SHRIMP  —  Ceiling  prices  for 
canned  shrimp,  covering  both  wet 
and  dry  pack,  have  been  revised 
upward  by  OPA,  to  meet  the  in¬ 
creased  drained  weight  ordered  by 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administra¬ 
tion.  The  advance  is  17  per  cent 
in  the  case  of  wet  pack  canned 
shrimp  and  27  per  cent  in  the  case 
of  dry  pack. 

SPINACH — Canners  in  the  Tri- 
States  are  ready  for  the  fall  pack, 
and  report  that  they  will  make 
every  effort  for  a  heavy  pack,  sup¬ 
plies  and  labor  conditions  per¬ 
mitting.  Memorandum  orders 
sufficient  to  take  all  the  spinach 
that  packers  can  get  into  the  cans 
are  on  hand,  it  is  reported. 

SALMON — The  trade  is  still 
standing  by  awaiting  the  release 
of  salmon  to  the  civilian  trade  and 
the  naming  of  ceiling  prices  to  cov¬ 
er  such  stocks.  The  release  and 
announcement  of  prices  will  not 
result  in  much  additional  business, 
however,  as  anticipated  supplies 
have  been  booked  several  times 
over,  it  is  indicated.  A  definite 
shortage  of  all  grades  of  salmon 
for  the  civilian  trade  is  thus  in¬ 
evitable.  The  same  conditions 
apply  with  respect  to  canned 
sardines. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — No  new  of¬ 
ferings  have  come  through  this 
week,  and  the  situation  is  static, 
insofar  as  prices  are  concerned, 
due  to  the  paucity  of  canner  offer¬ 
ings.  Packers  will  not  devote  their 
attention  to  adjusting  their  ship¬ 
ping  schedules  on  new  pack,  and 
no  general  resumption  of  trading 
is  in  prospect  for  several  weeks, 
trade  reports  state. 

OLIVE  OIL  PLANT 

The  Co-Operative  Olive  Products  As¬ 
sociation,  Inc.,  has  been  organized  at 
Lindsay,  Calif.,  to  carry  on  a  business 
in  olive  oil  refining  and  selling.  The 
principals  are  Martin  Morici  and  R.  W. 
Padula  of  Lindsay;  Stary  Gange,  Strath¬ 
more,  and  L.  Padula,  Porterville. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

The  Dire  Need  for  Scrap^Rationing  Canned 
Foods — ^The  Pricing  Plan  for  Retailers — 
Where  Are  the  Big  Packs?  —  Cold 
Weather  —  Tomatoes  Caught  —  Odds  and 
Ends  of  Peas  Offered — Canners  Uncertain 
About  Pumpkin — Spot  Grapefruit  Scarce — 
No  Canned  Fruits  Offering — The 
Resident  Sales  Agent. 

By  “Illinois’* 

Chicago,  Oct.  2,  1942. 

ALL  OUT  FOR  VICTORY! — When 
Donald  Nelson  and  his  experts  met 
with  150  newspaper  editors  to  out¬ 
line  a  program  for  press  coopera¬ 
tion  in  the  drive  for  steel  scrap, 
the  chairman  of  the  American  In¬ 
dustries  Salvage  Committee  spoke 
up:  “The  scrap  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  people.  It  is  gold  to  the  steel 
mills.”  The  steel  industry  needs  17 
million  tons  of  scrap  to  keep  the 
furnaces  from  shutting  down.  The 
situation  is  described  as  bad  in 
Chicago  and  San  Francisco  and 
terrible  in  Pittsburgh  and  Youngs¬ 
town.  What  are  you  doing  to  help  ? 
Have  you  placed  your  shoulder  to 
the  wheel  in  this  drive,  and  are 
you— ALL  OUT  FOR  VICTORY. 

GENERAL  SITUATION  —  The  mar¬ 
ket  has  been  agog  this  week  over : 

First  —  The  program  as  an¬ 
nounced  by  WPB  over  the  control 
in  distribution  of  the  23  kinds  of 
fruits  and  vegetables.  The  order 
was  issued  to  prevent  store  shelves 
from  becoming  too  empty  in  many 
cases  and  that  it  was  an  approach 
to  rationing  of  canned  foods,  was 
admitted  by  all. 

Second — The  alternative  pricing 
plan  that  was  expected  to  have 
been  issued  by  the  OPA  ere  this. 
Some  of  the  distributors  maintain 
that  only  a  121/2  to  13  per  cent 
mark-up  will  be  permitted,  but 
others  equally  and  stoutly  main¬ 
tain  it  will  be  a  20  per  cent 
mark-up. 

Third — Are  corn  canners  hoard¬ 
ing?  Are  other  canners  holding 
back  a  goodly  portion  of  their 
packs  after  the  Government  has 
been  taken  care  of?  What  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  38  million  case  pea 
pack?  Why  haven’t  more  green 
beans  been  offered  to  the  trade 
when  statistics  show  that  the  larg¬ 
est  pack  ever  recorded  was  made 


this  year?  These  and  other  “rum¬ 
blings”  prevailed. 

Fourth  —  The  most  unusual 
weather  for  September  in  the  an¬ 
nals  of  the  trade.  This  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  following  that  ap¬ 
peared  in  one  of  the  daily  papers: 

“Frost,  ice,  shiver  —  Chicago 
may  hail  coldest  September  25. 

“Before  dawn  today  the  Chicago 
area  will  have  experienced  the 
coldest  September  25  in  the  history 
of  its  meteorological  records,  the 
Weather  Bureau  predicts. 

“Early  risers  will  see  frost  on 
their  lawns  or  fields.  They  may  see 
ice  where  there  was  water,  for 
freezing  temperatures  are  ex¬ 
pected. 

“It  was  35  degrees  at  the  muni¬ 
cipal  airport  yesterday  and  the 
mercury  is  scheduled  to  slip  several 
notches  below  that  today.” 

TOMATOES — The  recent  rains  and 
cold  snap  did  considerable  damage 
to  the  tomato  fields  of  Indiana  and 
surrounding  States.  Receipts  the 
past  few  days  have  been  small  and 
the  fruit  also  small  in  size.  Labor 
is  still  the  outstanding  problem. 
Peelers  are  scarce.  One  promi¬ 
nent  Indiana  factor  made  the 
statement  that  with  increased 
acreage  over  1941  of  approxi¬ 
mately  30  per  cent,  the  State  as  a 
whole  will  pack  less  than  80  per 
cent  of  last  year.  Meanwhile,  the 
market  is  sliding  along  with  little 
or  no  activity,  due  to  lack  of  sellers. 

CORN  —  Sections  of  Wisconsin 
and  Minnesota  suffered  from  the 
unusual  weather  conditions  and 
canners  in  those  two  States  have 
already  announced  short  deliveries 
to  their  customers,  even  on  orders 
that  were  definitely  booked  but  a 
few  short  weeks  ago. 

PEAS — A  few  Wisconsin  canners 
have  re-entered  the  market  this 
week,  but  only  with  odds  and  ends. 
As  one  expressed  it :  “Shipping  out 
as  we  have  the  last  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  orders,  enabled  us  to  offer 
the  odds  and  ends  as  noted.” 

GREEN  BEANS — The  packing  sea¬ 
son  for  1942  is  over  as  applied  to 
Wisconsin  and  Michigan.  A  large 
buyer  remarked:  “I  do  not  know 
of  a  single  canner  that  has  deliv¬ 
ered  100  per  cent.” 

Meanwhile,  the  eyes  and  inter¬ 
est  of  the  trade  are  turned  South- 
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ward,  where  it  is  hoped  and 
expected  that  such  districts  as 
Texas,  the  Southern  tier  of  States 
including  Florida,  will  come 
through  during  the  early  fall  and 
winter  with  substantial  packs. 

BEETS — CARROTS  —  A  report  is 
out  that  the  two  vegetable  items 
will  not  be  packed  in  1943.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  local  buyers  have  been 
trying  to  cover  wants  on  beets  but 
canners  in  a  position  to  accept 
business  seem  few  and  far  be¬ 
tween.  An  unsatisfied  demand  for 
both  No.  2  and  No.  10  fancy  diced 
carrots  has  prevailed. 

PUMPKIN — The  pack  starts  in 
Indiana  this  week.  Some  confu¬ 
sion  prevails  as  a  number  of  can¬ 
ners  do  not  know  just  what  they 
will  be  permitted  to  pack.  Quota¬ 
tions  have  not  yet  been  announced. 

CITRUS  FRUITS  —  A  prominent 
Southern  canner,  a  visitor  to  this 
market  recently,  went  on  record 
that  he  was  going  to  do  his  best 
to  take  care  of  those  customers  who 
favored  him  with  regular  business 
over  the  course  of  recent  years.  As 
he  put  it:  “I  believe  in  the  here¬ 
after.” 

Spot  citrus  juices  as  well  as  seg¬ 
ments  and  broken  segments  of 
grapefruit,  are  very  scarce  and  the 
volume  of  business  today  is  cen¬ 
tered  in  memorandum  orders 
against  the  coming  pack,  which 
should  start  in  late  November  or 
early  in  December  in  Florida.  The 
season  there  is  promising  at  this 
time.  The  Texas  canners  have  not 
had  much  to  say  lately. 

PACIFIC  COAST  FRUITS — All  seems 
to  be  quiet  from  the  Southern  end 
of  California,  to  the  Northern  edge 
of  Washington.  Few  indeed  are 
the  fruits  that  are  offered  from 
those  districts.  California  canners 
are  beginning  to  announce  their 
deliveries  of  cling  peaches  and  in 
some  instances,  buyers  have  quite 
a  shock.  Apricots  are  not  to  be  had 
for  love  or  money ;  fruit  cocktail  is 
being  packed  only  by  a  small  num¬ 
ber  of  canners,  and  fruit  salad  is 
already  sold  out.  From  Oregon 
comes  the  report  that  few  if  any, 
choice  prune  plums  will  be  shipped 
to  Eastern  distributors  as  Uncle 
Sam  will  take  practically  50  per 


cent  of  the  pack  and  wants  all  in 
the  choice  grade.  No  pear  prices 
have  as  yet  been  announced. 

FISH — The  formula  establishing 
new  prices  on  shrimp,  was  the  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  fish  market.  In  salmon, 
the  trade  has  accepted  as  about  the 
best  it  can  expect,  the  non-official 
statement  that  20  per  cent  of  the 
entire  salmon  production  this  year, 
will  be  for  the  civilians.  Sardines 
and  the  balance  of  the  fish  line  are 
status  quo. 

THE  RESIDENT  SALES  AGENT — 
(Formerly  the  Food  Broker.)  (See 
previous  issues.)  Under  this  cap¬ 
tion  this  week  we  quote  from  a 
large  canner  of  fancy  food  items  in 
Maine : 

“Our  continued  employment  of 
Resident  Sales  Agents  is  testimony 
to  the  satisfactory  character  of 
this  method  of  selling.  This  meth¬ 
od  does  away  with  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  a  large  sales  force  of 
our  own,  with  branch  offices  in  the 
larger  markets,  all  involving  a  sub¬ 
stantial  overhead  cost  which  would 
tend  to  continue,  on  a  reasonably 
even  level,  without  regard  to  the 
volume  of  business  done. 

“The  cost  of  selling  through  resi¬ 
dent  sales  agents,  however,  is 
practically  limited  to  a  uniform 
rate  of  brokerage,  thus  establish¬ 
ing  a  fixed  sales  cost,  rising  or 
falling,  in  the  total,  with  volume  of 
business  done,  and  thus  not  penal¬ 
izing  the  seller  during  periods  of 
depression  when  total  sales  were 
limited.”  (To  be  continued.) 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

Some  Canners  Have  Shipped  Practically 
Everything — Recent  Pack  Figures  Covered 
Actual  Cases — Class  Has  Helped — Hoping 
for  Better  Prices  to  Cover  Increased  Costs — 

All  Hands  Helping  on  Tomatoes — The 
Prices — Better  Run  of  Fish. 

By  “Berkeley” 

San  Francisco,  Oct.  2,  1942. 

THE  NEW  RULING — The  canner’s 
lot  is  not  a  restive  one  these  days, 
and  individual  members  of  the 
trade  are  now  pouring  over  the 
latest  orders  which  confine  deliv¬ 
eries  of  the  season’s  pack  to  defi¬ 
nite  percentages  for  certain  peri¬ 
ods  before  new  pack  goods  are 


available  again.  Some  canners 
have  shipped  practically  every¬ 
thing  they  have  packed  this  sea¬ 
son,  while  others  have  substantial 
quantities  still  on  hand.  These  are 
giving  the  new  ruling  close 
attention. 

PEACHES  —  The  Canning  Peach 
Advisory  Board  advises  that  there 
seems  to  be  some  misunderstand¬ 
ing  concerning  the  estimated  pack 
figures  covering  cling  peaches, 
fruit  cocktail,  fruits  for  salad  and 
spiced  peaches,  recently  released. 
Attention  is  being  directed  again 
to  the  fact  that  the  figures  named 
are  actual,  which  means  all  sizes, 
grades  and  containers  as  actually 
packed.  They  also  include  glass 
on  the  basis  of  12  to  the  case  as 
well  as  on  the  basis  of  24  to  the 
case,  depending  on  the  size.  When 
the  final  figures  are  issued,  the 
packs  will  be  reduced  to  the  No. 
21/2  can  basis,  as  usual  and  when 
detailed  figures  are  released,  all 
No.  2^/2  containers,  both  tin  and 
glass,  will  be  shown  on  the  basis 
of  24  to  the  case.  It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  the  final  figures  will 
be  materially  less  than  indicated 
by  the  estimated  pack  in  actual 
cases.  The  figures,  once  again,  are : 
Regular  pack  of  cling  peaches, 
14,227,084  cases ;  fruit  cocktail, 
5,530,754;  fruits-for-salad,  648,- 
716,  and  spiced  peaches,  88,396. 

EXPERIENCES  —  Now  that  the 
packing  of  peaches,  fruit  cocktail 
and  fruits  -  for  -  salad  has  been 
brought  to  an  end,  canners  are  re¬ 
counting  some  of  the  difficulties  en¬ 
countered,  especially  those  having 
to  do  with  labor.  Experienced  help 
was  difficult  to  secure,  many  work¬ 
ers  were  inefficient  and  others  not 
inclined  to  be  cooperative.  Larger 
packs  of  some  items,  especially 
fruits-for-salad,  would  have  been 
made  had  the  labor  supply  been 
adequate.  The  widespread  use  of 
glass  this  season  assisted  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  packs  of  fruits-for-salad 
and  fruit  cocktail  as  large  as  they 
were.  Packs  of  apricots  and  mara¬ 
schino  cherries  were  put  up  in 
large  containers,  especially  for  this 
purpose. 

PRICES — Prices  on  pears,  Elberta 
freestone  peaches,  and  some  other 
items  packed  from  stocks  for  which 
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very  high  raw  prices  were  paid, 
are  being  withheld  in  the  hope  that 
ceilings  will  be  adjusted  so  that 
cost  can  be  recovered.  In  the 
meantime,  the  trade  is  commencing 
to  become  impatient.  On  other 
lines,  some  packers  are  prorating 
on  allotments,  having  estimated 
these  too  high,  while  others  expect 
to  be  able  to  furnish  additional 
quantities  to  their  trade.  The 
feeling  is  quite  general  that  Gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  will  ask  for  in¬ 
creased  quantities  of  some  items. 

PRUNES — The  full  pack  of  Ital¬ 
ian  prunes  permitted  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  made  and  prices  on 
these  are  likewise  lacking.  Of  the 
pack  made,  the  Government  has 
reserved  50  per  cent.  Growers  re¬ 
ceived  about  $35  a  ton  for  fruit,  as 
against  about  $17.50  last  year. 

TOMATOES  —  The  packing  of  to¬ 
matoes  is  in  full  swing  and  the 
size  of  the  output  will  depend  on 
weather  conditions  the  next  few 
weeks.  The  entire  crop  cannot  be 
harvested,  despite  aid  that  has 
come  from  metropolitan  districts, 
small  towns,  business  organiza¬ 
tions  and  even  the  State  militia. 
Governor  Olson  has  suspended  part 
of  the  child  labor  law  to  allow  boys 
from  16  to  18  years  to  work  up  to 
ten  hours  a  day  in  tomato  canner¬ 
ies.  In  some  communities,  stores 
are  closed  part  of  the  time  to  per¬ 
mit  employees  to  aid  tomato  grow¬ 
ers.  More  and  more  prices  on  new 
pack  tomatoes  are  making  an  ap¬ 
pearance,  but  canners  are  exercis¬ 
ing  care  in  making  sales.  No.  21/2 
standards  are  being  offered  at 
$1.25  and  $1.30,  extra  standards 
at  $1.50  and  solid  pack  at  $1.60. 
Puree  is  quoted  at  $4.61  for  stand¬ 
ard  and  $4.90  for  fancy  in  the  No. 
10  size,  with  fancy  catsup  in  the 
range  from  $6.25  to  $6.50.  Toma¬ 
to  juice  is  selling  at  92  cents  for 
No.  2,  $2.00  to  $2.10  for  47-oz.  and 
around  $3.75  for  No.  10. 


SARDINES — The  sardine  pack  for 
August,  the  first  month  of  the  1942 
season,  showed  a  falling  off  from 
that  of  a  year  ago,  owing  to  the 
shortage  of  boats  and  fishermen 
but  a  better  showing  has  been 
made  in  September.  The  tuna 
pack  for  the  year  to  date  has  been 
quite  satisfactory,  considering  the 
scarcity  of  boats  and  the  restric¬ 
tions  on  fishing  operations.  There 
have  been  good  runs  of  albacore 
all  along  the  coast  as  far  north  as 
the  Columbia  River  and  some  good 
packs  of  fancy  white  meat  tuna 
have  been  made. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

Production  Increased,  But  Fewer  Cases  of 

Shrimp  Were  Packed — Fishermen  Can 
Have  Draft  Deferment. 

By  “Bayou” 

Mobile,  Ala.,  Oct.  2,  1942. 

PRODUCTION — Production  of 
shrimp,  oysters  and  hard  crabs 
showed  an  increase  this  past  week 
over  the  previous  one.  There  were 
6,520  more  barrels  of  shrimp  pro¬ 
duced  this  past  week  than  the 
previous  one  in  this  section  yet 
there  were  8,837  less  cases  of 
shrimp  canned. 

DRAFT  DEFERMENT  IN  FISHERY 
INDUSTRIES — Many  fishermen  who 
operated  independently  believed 
they  were  not  in  a  position  to  fill 
out  the  form  asking  for  deferment 
from  Selective  Service,  since  they 
had  no  employer. 

Fishermen  reported  that  this 
attitude  was  taken  by  many  draft 
boards,  which  disregarded  such 
forms  submitted  by  the  registrants 
themselves.  In  addition,  some  of 
these  men  hesitated  to  ask  for  de¬ 
ferment  for  themselves  for  fear 
they  would  be  termed  slackers  or 
draft  evaders.  This  situation  ex¬ 


tends  quite  widely  into  many  fish¬ 
eries,  inasmuch  as  self-employed 
fishermen  are  in  the  majority.  A 
large  number  considered  them¬ 
selves  at  a  disadvantage,  since,  be¬ 
cause  they  had  no  employer  and 
operated  independently,  they  re¬ 
ceived  no  consideration. 

It  would  be  unfortunate  if  inde¬ 
pendent  fishermen  who  are  heavy 
producers  do  not  receive  considera¬ 
tion  for  draft  deferment. 

Consequently,  independent  fish¬ 
ermen  who  believe  their  efforts 
essential  to  the  country’s  welfare 
are  urged  to  submit  Form  42  or 
42-A  to  their  local  draft  boards  and 
insist  on  their  consideration. 

Recently,  word  was  received 
from  the  National  Headquarters  of 
the  Selective  Service  System  indi¬ 
cating  that  Forms  42  and  42-A 
have  been  revised  and  were  re¬ 
issued  on  September  15.  The  use 
of  the  new  Form  42-A  is  expected 
for  registrants  who  are  individual 
owners  or  operators,  as  well  as  by 
employers  of  registrants. 

Under  specific  instructions  on 
DSS  Form  42-A,  if  a  registrant 
owns  and  operates  his  own  busi¬ 
ness,  he  is  to  fill  out  this  form  him¬ 
self  when  asking  for  deferment. 
Under  the  item  “Name  of  Com¬ 
pany”  on  the  revised  form  is  in¬ 
cluded  “Corporation,  partnership, 
individual  —  if  self-employed,  so 
state.”  Form  42-A  should  be 
utilized  by  the  fishing  industry, 
whether  by  the  individual  or  by  the 
large  unit.  If  the  items  on  42-A 
are  not  applicable.  Form  42  may 
be  used,  supported  by  any  addi¬ 
tional  information  available. 

LIEUTENANT  COX 

Wilbur  Cox,  former  sales  manager  for 
the  Jos.  Pearce  Canning  Company,  De- 
coto,  Calif.,  is  now  a  Lieutenant  (j.c.) 
in  the  Naval  Reserve  and  in  writing  to 
friends  in  the  canned  foods  trade  gives 
glowing  accounts  of  life  in  the  service 
and  of  the  honor  he  feels  has  come  to 
him  to  be  associated  with  the  armed 
forces  in  this  crisis. 
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RESERVATION  OF  SECONDARY 
PRODUCTS  UNDER  M-86-a 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  John  A. 
Moilanen  of  the  Chicago  Quartermaster 
Depot,  addressed  to  the  office  of  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Wisconsin  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion  clearly  defines  the  amount  of 
secondary  products  that  must  be  reserved 
for  the  Government  under  Conservation 
Order  M-86-a: 

“Indirectly  it  has  come  to  our  attention 
that  several  of  the  Wisconsin  canners  are 
placing  the  wrong  interpretation  on 
secondary  items  to  be  reserved  for  the 
Government  under  Conservation  Order 
M-86-a. 

“In  the  case  of  Beets  and  Carrots  both 
of  which  are  restricted  under  M-81  and 
on  which  the  Army’s  percentage  under 
M-86-a  is  100  per  cent,  these  canners  feel 
that  if  they  pack — for  example — one  case 
of  Beets  for  the  Army  and  one  case  for 
themselves  each  day  that  they  are  com¬ 
plying  with  M-86-a.  This  interpretation, 
as  you  can  appreciate,  is  incorrect. 

“As  an  example  we  will  outline,  here¬ 
with,  a  theoretical  1940  pack  of  canned 
Beets  by  a  Wisconsin  canner,  further  out¬ 
lining  the  quantity  which  we  are  looking 
forward  to  receiving  from  the  canner’s 
pack  this  year  under  M-86-a. 

1940  PACK  BEETS 

Basis 

Conversion  No.  2  Tins 

10,000  Doz.  6/No.  10 .  6.326  =  63,260  Doz. 

6,000  Doz.  24/No.  2i/j....  1.46  =  7,260  Doz. 

8,000  Doz.  24/No.  2 .  0.00  =  8,000  Doz. 

Total....  68,600  Doz. 

76%  Under  Order  M-81 .  61,370  Doz.  No.  2 

100%  Under  Order  M-86-a .  61,370  Doz.  No.  2 

Permitted  total  . 102,740  Doz.  No.  2 

“Under  M-81  the  permitted  pack  for 
civilian  use  is  based  on  tinplate  usage 
and  as  a  consequence  the  above  example 
is  not  absolutely  correct  as  we  did  not 
take  the  tinplate  factors  into  considera¬ 
tion  when  figuring  out  the  above,  but  it 
is  sufficiently  close  to  explain  the  point 
that  we  are  endeavoring  to  make. 

“Regardless  of  where  the  packer’s  total 
pack  ends  this  year,  the  Army  in  the 
above  example  will  be  purchasing  from 
that  canner  51,370  dozen  on  the  basis  of 
No.  2  tins. 

“It  is  conceivable  that  some  canners 
total  pack  may  be  less  than  the  total 
quantity  which  they  are  permitted  to 
pack' for  the  Government  under  M-86-a 
on  these  secondary  items  and  in  those 
cases,  dependent  upon  quality,  the  Army 
will  negotiate  for  the  entire  pack  of 
such  canners. 

“It  would  be  appreciated  if  your  office 
would  call  this  matter  to  the  attention 
of  the  Wisconsin  canners  so  that  a  proper 
interpretation  will  exist  on  the  Secondary 
Items  which  some  of  the  Wisconsin  can¬ 
ners  will  be  packing  this  year.” 

WILSON  EXPANDS 

The  Frank  M.  Wilson  Company,  Stock- 
ton,  Calif.,  installed  considerable  new 
equipment  this  season  and  has  increased 
its  output  of  fruit  cocktail,  peaches  and 
tomatoes. 


CROP  CONDITIONS 


BEANS 

AFTON,  MICH.,  Sept.  28 — Green  and 
Wax:  Crop  poor;  all  packed.  Some  not 
picked  due  to  help  shortage.  Plan  small¬ 
er  acreage  next  year.  No  farm  help 
available. 

ANDERSON,  MO,,  Sept.  24 — Crop  has 
been  about  normal.  If  we  do  not  have 
frost  too  early  we  will  have  a  good,  nor¬ 
mal  fall  crop.  It  is  cool  with  indications 
of  frost. 

ATLANTA,  TEXAS,  Sept,  23 — Have  had 
too  much  rain  but  now  looking  good. 
Larger  acreage  than  usual  but  will  have 
about  a  normal  crop. 

TOMATOES 

ALEXANDRIA,  IND.,  Sept.  28 — Crop  has 
been  cut  short  at  least  40  per  cent  in 
this  area. 

HENDERSON,  MD.,  Sept.  28 — Finished 
packing. 

AFTON,  MICH.,  Sept.  28 — All  packed; 
crop  good.  Some  tomatoes  not  picked 
due  to  shortage  of  help;  just  no  farm 
labor  available.  Plan  smaller  acreage 
next  year. 

ANDERSON,  MO,,  Sept.  24— Crop  has  not 
been  normal.  Our  individual  pack  has 
been  about  30  per  cent  of  that  expected. 
Had  more  acreage  than  ever  before  but 
will  not  pack  much  more  than  last  year. 

GREENWICH,  N.  J.,  Sept.  25 — Crop  about 
70  per  cent  of  normal  in  yield  and  about 
normal  in  acreage.  Heavy  rains  in 
August  hurt  yield  of  both  late  and 
early  crop. 

MANCHESTER,  TENN.,  Sept.  26  —  Our 
total  pack  is  all  in;  making  our  last  run 
for  this  season  today.  Owing  to  excess 
rains  during  July  and  first  two  weeks 
of  August  our  crop  was  cut  more  than 
50  per  cent.  Farmers  are  very  much 
discouraged  which  will  make  for  less 
acreage  another  year. 

FRUIT 

BROOKSVILLE,  ME.,  Sept.  23 — Blueber¬ 
ries:  The  crop  this  year  was  small  and 
the  Government  is  taking  100  per  cent 
of  pack  as  far  as  we  know  at  this  date. 

NORTH  SEDGWICK,  ME.,  Sept.  23 — Blue¬ 
berries:  Condition  fair  with  acreage 
about  the  same.  Yield  50  per  cent. 

AFTON,  MICH.,  Sept.  28— Red  Raspber¬ 
ries:  All  packed;  crop  normal. 

THEOBALD  GETS  BORADORI  ACCOUNT 

The  Theobald  Brokerage  Company  has 
been  named  to  take  charge  of  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  Boradori  Company  at  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  with  both  offices  located 
at  148  Townsend  St. 


PRIORITY  EXTENSION 

Preference  Rating  Order  P-118,  which 
assigns  preference  ratings  to  processors 
of  dairy  products  including  canned  milk 
for  their  maintenance,  repair,  operating, 
and  replacement  materials,  is  extended 
for  90  days  to  December  31,  1942,  by 
Amendment  No.  3  to  the  order,  issued 
September  29  by  the  Director  General 
for  Operations.  The  order  was  to  ex¬ 
pire  on  September  30. 

Order  P-118  assigns  an  A-l-j  rating 
for  maintenance  and  repair  needs  and 
A-3  for  operating  and  replacement  needs 
of  dairy  processors. 


CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


SEPTEMBER  21-OCTOBER  3,  1942— 
Dehydration  School,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Albany,  Calif. 

OCTOBER  12,  1942 — Annual  Meeting, 
Association  of  Pacific  Fisheries,  Em¬ 
press  Hotel,  Victoria,  B.  C.,  Canada. 

OCTOBER  14,  1942 — Fall  Meeting,  Na¬ 
tional  Pickle  Packers  Association, 
Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

OCTOBER  16,  1942— 11th  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing,  Florida  Canners  Association, 
Tampa-Terrace  Hotel,  Tampa,  Florida. 

OCTOBER  19-31,  1942  —  Dehydration 
School,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

NOVEMBER  4,  1942  — Fall  Meeting, 
Michigan  Canners  Association,  Whit¬ 
comb  Sulphur  Springs  Hotel,  St.  Jos¬ 
eph,  Mich. 

NOVEMBER  9-10,  1942  —  Wisconsin 
Canners  Association,  Annual,  Schroe- 
der  Hotel,  Milwaukee. 

NOVEMBER  18-20,  1942  —  Grocery 

Manufacturers  of  America,  New  York 
City. 

NOVEMBER  19,  1942  — Fall  Meeting, 
Indiana  Canners  Association,  Claypool 
Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

NOVEMBER  20,  1942  —  Twenty-eighth 
Annual  Meeting,  Pennsylvania  Can¬ 
ners  Association,  Yorktowne  Hotel, 
York,  Pa. 

DECEMBER  3-4,  1942— Annual  Meet¬ 
ing,  Tri-State  Packers  Association. 

JANUARY  23,  1943 — Annual  Meeting, 
National  Food  Brokers  Association, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

JANUARY  24,  1943 — Annual  Meeting, 
National  Canners  Association,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

JANUARY  24,  1943— Annual  Meeting, 
National-American  Wholesale  Grocers 
Association,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 


In  the  numerous  changes  being  made  in  the  canning  factories 
hroughout  the  country  there  is  probably  just  the  machine, 
upply  or  entire  factory,  that  you  want.  Now’s  the  time  to 
oick  up  needed  used  machinery  at  a  price,  or  turn  idle  holdings 
into  cash.  Make  your  offering  or  list  your  needs  on  this  page  to 
;iccomplish  your  objective  quickly  at  very  little  cost.  The  rates — 
straight  reading,  no  display:  One  to  three  times,  per  line  40 
cents,  four  or  more  times,  per  line  30  cents,  minimum  charge 
per  ad,  $1.00.  Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line.  Count 
initials,  numbers,  etc.,  as  words:  Short  line  counts  as  full  line. 
Use  a  box  number  instead  of  your  name  if  you  like.  The 
Canning  Trade,  20  S.  Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


FOR  SALE— MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 

New  York’s  largest  stock  of  good  rebuilt  and  newly  fabri¬ 
cated  equipment,  can  still  supply  all  your  normal  needs.  Kettles 
in  stainless,  copper  or  glass  lined.  Vacuum  Pans,  Condensers 
and  Stills.  Fillers  for  juices,  viscous  materials,  dry  products 
into  tubes,  jars,  cans  or  other  containers.  Filters — over  150 
filters  and  filter  presses  in  stock.  Mixers — dry  powder  up  to 
3000  lbs.,  also  for  paste  and  similar  materials.  Labelers — World, 
Ermold,  Knapp,  Burt,  etc.,  for  jars,  bottles  or  cans.  Extractors, 
Packaging  equipment.  Cutters,  Dicers,  Sifters,  Mills,  Pulver¬ 
izers,  and  factory  handling  equipment.  Detailed  descriptions 
and  quotations  on  request.  First  Machinery  Corp.,  819-837  East 
9th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — One  60-in.  Portland  Horizontal  Return  Tubular 
Boiler,  125-lb.  pressure,  recently  reflued.  Two  5-in.  shut-off 
valves,  guages  and  controls  included.  Green  Mountain  Packing 
Co.,  Inc.,  St.  Albans,  Vt. 

FOR  SALE — One  150  h.p.  Boiler;  One  30  h.p.  Steam  Engine; 
One  Water  Tank  40"x72";  Four  Retort  Kettles  40"x72";  Fifteen 
Cooking  Cages  36"x24",  single  handle;  One  Robins  Steam  Hoist; 
One  Straight  Line  Exhaust  Box;  One  Monitor  Bean  Cutter; 
One  Monitor  Bean  Blancher;  One  5-pocket  Ayars  Filling  Ma- 
cl  me;  Two  Copper  Hand  Filling  Tables;  One  Pulp  Machine; 
0  'e  Knapp  Labeling  Machine;  One  Boxing  Machine;  One 
R'  mitor  Tomato  Scalder;  One  Yale  Hoist  and  150  feet  Overhead 
T  ick;  Two  4-wheel  Floor  Trucks;  One  Wagon  Scale;  One 
P  -tform  Scale;  One  lot  of  Line  Shafting  and  Pulleys;  One  lot 
P  ie  and  Fittings;  One  Office  Desk;  One  Woodstock  Typewriter; 
0  i  Burroughs  Adding  Machine;  One  Standard  Register;  One 
0  ce  Stove;  One  Iron  Safe.  The  Sumter  Packing  Corp., 
S'  liter,  S.  C. 


WANTED  —  MACHINERY 


WANTED  FOR  USER — Retorts,  Stainless  Steel,  Monel,  Cop¬ 
per  or  Aluminum  Kettle  and  Vacuum  Pan;  Labeling  Machine; 
Filter  Press.  No  dealers.  Adv.  2613,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Used  Canning  Machinery.  Send  us  a  list  of  your 
surplus  stock,  advising  makers’  name,  age,  general  condition 
and  lowest  cash  price.  Write  for  our  new  catalogue.  A.  K. 
Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

WANTED — Late  model  Urschel  Bean  Cutter.  Adv.  2659, 
The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE  — SEED 


FOR  SALE — Owing  to  the  excellent  crops  of  Peas  and  Beans 
we  are  harvesting  at  our  Western  growing  stations,  we  can 
book  a  few  more  cars.  Let  us  quote  you  on  Surprise,  Alaska 
and  Perfection  Peas;  Stringless  Black  Valentine  and  Bountiful 
Beans.  S.  D.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Orange,  Conn. 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

WANTED — Experienced  Texas  fruit  and  vegetable  canning 
Plant  Foreman,  in  charge  of  production  and  personnel.  Year 
round  employment.  References.  Adv.  2654,  The  Canning  Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED  SELLERS — Carlots  or  better,  raw  stocks  for 
manufacturing  purpose,  including  apple  stocks,  pomace  and 
boiled  cider — pickles  or  any  salt  stocks,  honey — ^fruits — berries — 
juices,  frozen  or  pasteurized.  Also  frozen  vegetables  in  any 
size  container.  Tenser  &  Phipps,  Grant  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Obsolete  labels  printed  on  the  reverse  side  to  comply  with 
Government  requirements.  Also  one  color  labels  on  quality  stock. 
Reasonable.  Staehling  Bros.  Printing  Co.,  Waupun,  Wis. 


For  speedf  neatness  and  trouble  free  operation 

KYLER  LABELERS  and  BOXERS 

**They  have  everything  with  half  the  parts'' 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 
Westminster,  Maryland 


WANTED 


'OR  SALE — Two  Robins  Improved  Oyster  and  Sweet  Potato 
St  am  Boxes,  25  feet  long,  50  bushels  Potatoes  per  cook;  Six 
S’  el  Cars;  30  feet  Steel  Track;  100  one-bushel  Steam  Boxes 
w  1  each  Cooker.  Adv.  2660,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— FACTORIES 

OR  SALE — Well  equipped  Rio  Grande  Valley  Vegetable  and 
Fi  it  Canning  Plant  with  large  warehouse,  and  situated  on  4% 
ac  s  owned  in  fee.  Adv.  2653,  The  Canning  Trade. 


Several  used  Chisholm-Ryder  Company 

MODEL  B  or  MODEL  E 
BEAN  SNIPPERS 


Advise  serial  number,  age,  condition  and 
lowest  cash  price  for  immediate  shipment 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY.  Inc. 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 
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CORRUGATED 


SOLID  FIBRE 


SMILE  AWHILE 


I 


BOXES 

Phone :  Curtis  0270 

THE  EASTERN  BOX  COMPANY 

East  Brooklyn  P.  O.  BALTIMORE,  MD . 


PENNANT 

WmXIB^G 

PLAY 

During  39  years,  the  American  League  winner  was  below  a 
600  average  only  six  times — the  National  League  winner 
only  seven  times.  Winners  in  both  leagues  were  above  a 
700  average  three  times  each  during  the  same  period.  Pen* 
nant  winners  must  not  only  play  brilliantly  but  win  consis* 
tently.  .  •  .  Consistent  performance  is  a  desirable  attri¬ 

bute  for  canning  plant  equipment,  too,  and  the  qualities  that 
make  it  possible  are  built  into  every  Langsenkamp  Produc¬ 
tion  Unit. 

F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  COMPANY 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 


There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcomed 


LAST  STAND 

The  father  was  reading  the  school  report  which  had  just 
been  handed  to  him  by  his  hopeful  son.  His  brow  was  wrathful 
as  he  read:  “English,  poor;  French,  weak;  mathematics,  fair”; 
and  he  gave  a  glance  of  disgust  at  the  quaking  lad. 

“Well,  dad,”  said  the  son,  “it  is  not  as  good  as  it  might  be, 
but  have  you  seen  that?”  And  he  pointed  to  the  next  line, 
which  read:  “Health,  excellent.” 

FAIR  EXCHANGE 

“Flag  of  truce.  Excellency.” 

“What  do  they  want?” 

“They  would  like  to  exchange  a  couple  of  generals  for  a 
tin  of  condensed  milk.” 

“I  want  a  corset  for  my  wife.” 

“What  bust?” 

“Nothin’.  It  just  wore  out.” 

SUNK 

Two  old  settlers,  confirmed  bachelors,  sat  in  the  backwoods. 
The  conversation  drifted  from  politics  and  finally  got  around  to 
cooking. 

“I  got  one  o’  them  cookery  books  once,  but  I  never  could  do 
nothing  with  it.” 

“Too  much  fancy  work  in  it,  eh?” 

“You’ve  said  it!  Every  one  o’  them  recipes  began  the  same 
way:  ‘Take  a  clean  dish — ’  and  that  settled  me.” 


All  the  latest  data 

FORMULAE  —  COOKING  TIMES 
COOKING  TEMPERATURES 
are  included  in  the  6th  edition  of 

“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning” 

Price  $10.00  The  Canning  Trade 

,  •  20  S.  Gay  Street 

order yourcopynou,. 


JUST  MORAL  SUPPORT 

Father — And  there,  son,  I  have  told  you  the  story  of  your 
daddy  and  the  Great  War. 

Son — Yes,  daddy,  but  what  did  they  need  all  the  other 
soldiers  for? 

“How  did  you  get  that  bad  eye?” 

“It’s  a  birth  mark.” 

“What  do  you  mean,  a  birth  mark?” 

“I  got  in  the  wrong  one  on  the  Century  last  night.” 

SLEEP  AT  TWICE  THE  PRICE 

Visitors  to  the  house  in  the  daytime  made  so  much  noise  that 
the  night  nurse  could  not  get  sufficient  rest  to  prepare  her  for 
her  work. 

One  day  she  happened  to  mention  this  to  the  doctor,  who 
wrote  a  large  notice  with  the  words:  “Please  remember  the 
night  nurse,”  and  placed  it  on  the  hall  table. 

Next  evening,  when  she  came  on  duty,  she  found,  beneath  th 
notice,  a  quarter,  a  dime,  and  a  few  pennies! 

A  drunk  who  had  boarded  a  double  deck  bus  and  stumbled  v  i 
to  the  top  deck,  came  rolling  down  the  stairs  a  minute  later  wi 
the  observation,  “I  ain’t  going  to  ride  up  there.  There’s  nobo.' ' 
driving.” 

HOW  HE  DID  IT 

The  real  estate  man  had  showed  the  old  fellow  everything  i 
the  country  he  thought  he  would  be  interested  in  buying,  I  . 
none  seemed  to  suit  the  prospect.  Finally  he  took  him  to  an  c  i 
worn-out  farm  and  told  him  the  price. 

The  old  fellow  looked  at  it  and  appeared  interested,  tb  i 
asked:  “But  what’ll  I  raise  here  to  git  my  money  back?” 

“By  Gosh,”  replied  the  disgusted  real  estate  dealer,  “Rai  3 
the  price  like  I  did.” 

He  sold  the  farm. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


The  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them.  Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


GENERAL  FACTORY  EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS  for  Machlnory  Mira. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wla. 
ChUholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BASKETS,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc. 

BELTING,  Leather. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin  Chyjman  Company,  Berlin,  Wls. 
Chlsholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES  (Metal),  Lug,  Field. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wls. 
Chlsholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  C^.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Chlsholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 
Chlsholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BUCKETS,  PAILS  AND  PANS. 

Chlsholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  CorTOration,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Rydor  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MCHY.,  Frrdts. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wls. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Pood  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclalr-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
hisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
ood  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
'i.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

cons.  Cooking. 

^rlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
'lisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

:>od  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopestown,  Ill. 
H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS. 

jrlin  Ch^man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
.isholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

:>od  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

'  1  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CONVEYOR  BELTS,  aoth.  Rubber,  Wire, 
rlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
isholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CONVEYORS,  HydrauUc. 

1  rlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
i  isholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


COOKERS,  Condnuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation ,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COOLERS,  Condnuous. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  HOISTS. 

Berlin  Ch^man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin  Ch^man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS  OR  CHOPPERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ENSILAGE  STACKERS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Rgbins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FaLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltirrfore,  Md. 

FLOORS. 

KETTLES,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES,  Process,  Retorts. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Ch^man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KNIVES.  MisceUaneous. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

MIXERS 

Berlin  Ch^man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

POWER  PLANT  EQUIPMENT. 

Berlin  Ch^man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Coloration,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SEWA<»  DISPOSAL  SYSTEMS. 

Berlin  Ch^man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  IlL 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATORS. 

Berlin  Chy>man  Company,  Berlin,  Wla. 
ChislK>lm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SYRUPERS  AND  BRINERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J 
Berlin  Chysman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  III. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Metal,  Glass  lined.  Wood. 

Berlin  Chy>man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VACUUM  PANS. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  VegeteUble. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wls. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


BEET  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Ayars  Machine  C^.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wla. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY 


Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


CORN  CANNING  MACHINERY 


CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wls. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  ni. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westiirinster,  Md. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  BILKERS. 

Berlin  Chysman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

'Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  BerUn,  Wls. 
Chlsholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagua  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  TRIMMERS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wls. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY  —  Continued 


CORN  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


nSH  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FRUIT  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lu. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


B3LAUT  MACHINERY 


Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin  Ch^man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CUTTERS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Nolan  Machinery  Corp.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GRADERS. 

Berlin  Ch^man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PICKING  TABLES. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SNIPPERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


MILK  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin.  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


PEA  CANNERS*  MACHINERY 


TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BLANCHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin  ChM)man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


peeling  knives. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CLEANERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEEUNG  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.}  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Ch^man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GRADERS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  III 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


hullers  and  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee.  Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PICKING  TABLES. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston.  DL 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


WASHERS. 

Berlin  Ch^man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Baltimore,  Md. 


PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SC  ALDERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Ch^man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin  Ch^man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TOMATO  PRODUCTS  &  JUICE  MACHINERY 


COOKING  COILS  lor  Kettles  and  Tanks. 

Berlin  Chraman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Fo^  Machinery  Corroratlon,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


JXnCE  EXTRACTORS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


JUICE  HEATERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  MachUiery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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KETTLES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULPERS  AND  FINISHERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GENERAL  FACTORY  SUPPLIES 


ADHESIVES. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

BASKETS  (Wood).  Picking. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  or  Solid  Fibre. 

Eastern  Box  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES  (Wood). 


CANS,  Tin,  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CLEANING  COMPOUNDS.  Cleansers. 
FERTILIZER. 

INSECTICIDES,  Dusts,  Sprays. 

INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
LABELS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Standard  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore 


LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  ol  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PASTE,  CANNERS*. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SALT. 


SEASONINGS. 


SEEDS.  Canners*.  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  lU. 


SEEDS,  PEA  AND  BEAN. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 
Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


SEED.  TOMATO. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

SEED  TREATMENT. 

SUGAR,  DEXTROSE. 

Com  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

TIN  PLATE. 

FIELD  WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 
Douglas-Guardian  Warehouse  Corp.,  Chicago,  11 
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ROBINS  RETURN 
EXHAUSTER 


wiU  take  from  No.  1  to  No.  3  cans  with* 
out  change:  also  handles  No.  10  cans. 

No  spill,  no  damage  to  cans,  no  waste  of 
raw  stock,  small  floor  space,  large  capa¬ 
city.  Manuffutured  By 


A-K-ROBINS  and  COMPANY,  Inc. 

B  A  L  Tl  M  O  R  E,  M  D.,  U.  S.  A. 

p  MANUFACTURERS  OF  CANNING  EQUIPMENT 


AYA.RS  IVEACHINEf  CO.,  Salem,  New  Jersey 


TOMATO  and  CITRUS 

JUICE  FILLER 


Prices  on  request. 


64f/U4flUu^ 

Fruits,  String  Beans,  Beets,  etc. 


Has  no  air  vent  stems  to  damage  fruit.  Designed  for  high 
speed.  Belt  drive  or  direct  connected.  Fills  absolutely 
accurate.  No  Can  No  Fill.  Rapid  Vedve.  Built  in  three 
sizes;  Eight  Valve,  Twelve  Valve  and  Sixteen  Valve. 


Used  by  leading  Manufacturers 
for  filling  Tomato  and  Citrus 
Juice,  also 


^04  jydLui^ 

Tomato  Pulp  and  Puree,  Clear  Soups  etc. 
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CANNERS'  BEANS 

JHeadluja  AMs^Ueiie>l  xJ^  MveiA.  ie^ 
A4t  Ai44^-Jxma  AMyui4Ju-  Ai/uUnA, 


Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.  Main  Office:  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Breeders  and  growers  of  vegetable  seeds  since  1856 

Atlanta  •  Cambridge,  N.Y.  •  Indianapolis  •  Los  Angeles  •  Memphis 
Milford,  Conn.  •  Salinas  •  San  Antonio 


